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The Anti-Slavery President. 

Mr. Cobden and the French 
Treaty. 

Barbarous Politics. 

The Exhibition of 1862 

Penny Telegrams. 


Nationa Assurance and Invest- 


MENT ASSOCIATION 
, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act « f Parliament, 


17 Vic. cap. 48 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 


Aseurances may be effected from £50 to £10,000 on a 
Single Life. 

Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual 
Premiums. 

Medical Men remunerated for their Reports 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended 


No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES 

Assurances may be effected on the Nox-PARTICIPATING 
PRINCIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable ina 
variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different clagses of Assurers 

ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tabies for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded asa 





means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties 
of health and fortune. 
Extraet from the Half-Credit s of Premium for an 
A ssurance 
WITHOUT PROFITS 
Half Premium Whole Premium 
Age first Seven Year fter Seven years 
eer £i 010 #3 -13 ‘8 
DO sceece “ao . 25 0 
35 Mm =a es Ss > 2 10 4 
40 1 9 & 218 10 
PETER MORRISON, Ma naging Director. 
Prospectuses sent free on applicati 
Established 18 
‘ 
L egal and Com- 





Victoria and 


MERCIAL LIFE ASSI E COMPANY 
18, King William Street, City 
rhomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 





O'B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq. 
J.C, Dimsdale, Esq 


urney, 





Jameson, E 
hn Jones, Esq. 


William Elliott, M.D. John Nolloth, Esq. 
Robert Ellis, Esq M. Stainland, Esq., M.P. 
J. P. Gassiot, Esq , F.R.8 Daniel Sutton, Esq 
John Gladstone, Esq W C. Venning, Esq. 


Aaron Goldsmid, E 7 
Every description of Life 


William White, Esq 


e business is trans- 





acted. Advances are made on Mort of Freehold 
Property, Life and Reversionar , and also to 
Assurers on l’ersonal Security £340.000, 
and the income is over £63,000 per annum. Four-fifths 
of the entire Profits are appropriated to the Assured, 
Three divisions of considerable amount have already 


taken place. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, 


Rent Guarantee Society. 


Tre 
CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, 


Established 185 
TO THE MILLION, 


Bek of Deposit. 
p. 1844, 3, Pall Mall E 


Capital Stock, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are 
examine the’ Plan :of the Bank of 
high rate of Interest may be obtains 
Deposits made by Special Agr 
drawn without notice 


Actuary. 


E iablishe d 


ast, London. 


requested to 
Deposit, by which a 
i with ample security 
ment may 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application, 


| Brilliant and increased success of “ Adrienne, 


be with. | 
| The new Scenery under the direction of Mr. William Call- 


NOVEMBER 24, 1860. 


CONTENTS. 
is it? 
biography. 


Hanover. 


Discount, and 
BANK. Established 1849. 
received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 


Deposit 


| oan, 
4 


DEPOSITS 


per cent., W ithdrawable as per agreement. 
LOANS granted. 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Managre. 
145, Blackfriars-road, &. 


THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 
ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 

Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. } 
W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 


Reappearanee of Miss Louisa Pyne in a New Operetta. 


Last Week of the Night Dancers. 
On Monday, November 26th, and during the week, a | 


New Operetta, GEORGETTE’S WEDDING. Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mr. H. Corri 


The NIGHT DANCERS. Madame Palmieri, Miss Leffler, 














Lord Dundonald’s 


Ventilation and Warming of Natural Selection —W hose) 
Public Buildings. 
Hindustani at Cambridge. 
The Philosophy of Progress. 
Street Railways: their Con-| Foreign jCorrespondence—| Entertainments. 
struction and Working. 


Recent Novels and Tales. 
Record of the Week, 
Auto-| Home and Colonial. 
Foreign. 


Miscellaneous Works. 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. 


Engagement for a limited number of nights of Miss 
Agnes Robertson and Mr. Dion Boncicault, who wilt 





appear every evening in The COLLEEN BAWN. 


On Monday and during the week 


THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 
Smith, D. Fisher, C. Selby, Miss, Woolgar, K 
Kelly, and Mrs, Billington. 
THE COLLEEN BAWN, Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. 
Fisher, Billington Falconer, Stephengon, Romer C. J. 
Smith, "Miss Agnes Robertson, — Woolgar, Mrs. Billington. 
and Mrs. Chatterly; and 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
Toole, C. Selby, Billington, Mrs. Chatterley. 
Acting Manager. Mr.. W. Smith, 


Messrs. W. 


Mr. J. L. 


STRAND THEATRE. 
Lessee and Directress, Miss Swanborough. 
Great success of the Post Boy.—Immense hit of Kenil- 
worth. 
On Monday and during the week, to commence at seven, 
with the successful new farce by J, P. Wooler, Esq., 


| entitled 


| Mesdames M. 


DID I DREAM IT? 


Messrs. J. Clark, Poynter, Kelsey, J. Bland; Mesdames 
Selby, Carson, Lavine. After which the enormously suc- 
cessful comic drama of 

THE POST BOY. 


Rogers, Turner, Bland, Danvers, Paruelle ; 
Oliver, E. Bufton, Layina. To conclude 


Messrs. J. 


| with celebrated Burlesque of 


| KENILWORTH; 


Miss Thirlwall, and Miss Albert azai ; Miss Huddart, 
Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, Di stin, G. Kelly. 

After which, a new ball et of action, The A\BUSCADE, | 
Mesers. W yne, H. Payne, Payne, Mons 
Vandris; Mad on, Miss Clara Morgan, and the | 
corps de ballet 

\ be produ 1ediately, Balfe’s New Opera, 

Condu 4 . ALFRED MELLON. 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 
Mr. Edward Murray 

D s open at seven; commence at h alf-past seven 

Stalls, 7 Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 38., £2 2s., 
£1 ils. ¢ Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre 
St« 4 I 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls. Arrange- | 
ments ha de for parties visiting the Theatre, 
to let Private Bexes, on the First Tier, for Four Persons, 
for £1 5s. nightly, and on the Second Tier, 10s. 6d., 

Four ] ons. 


HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 


Monday, November 26th, and during the week, to 
commen e with the Ballet of 
THE SUN AND THE WIND, 


By the Le After which, at half-past seven, and to 
conclude by a quarter past ten, the new and greatly suc- 
cessful comedy of 
THE BABES IN THE WOOD, 

in which Messrs. Buckstone, Compton, Chippendale, 
Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. Wilkins, &c., will appear. 

After which, a New Farce, 

THE LION SLAYER. 
To conclude with ANY PORT IN A STORM. 
Box-office opt n daily from ten till five. 


“THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 


Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 

First night of another new drama, especially adapted 
and altered for this Theatre, from Lover's celebrated novel 
of ‘‘ Handy Andy.” in which Mr. JOHN DREW, the 
celebrated Irish Comedian, will make his first appearance 
in London, in his original character of “ Handy Andy.” 
On ,.Mon- 
day, 26th November, 1860, and during the week the perfor- 
mances will commence with the burletta of 

THE TWO GREGORIES. 
Principal characters by Mr. H, Neville, Mr. H. Butler, Mr. 
J. Rouse and Miss Neville, After which (Ist time), a new 
drama, in two acts, entitled 
HANDY ANDY. 
Principal characters by Messrs. Campbell, Johnstone, T. 


lerqs. 








Lyon, Forrester, Villiers, Butler, and John Drew—(his 
first appearance); Mfs. J. Rouse, Misses M. Ternan, 
Neville, and Hudspéth. © To conclude with the brilliantly 


| successul new drama, in thre@ acts, entitled 


ADRIENNE; or, THE SECRET OF A LIFE, 


cott. Principal characters by Messrs. George Vining, 
H-nry,Neville, John Rouse, J. Johnstone, T. Lyon, Camp- 


bell, Forrester, Butler, Cliffordy Mrs. Keeley, and Madame | gratis. 


Celeste, 





| (from 585, 


on YE QUEENE, YE EARLE, snp 
YE MAYDENNE, 

Messrs. J. Clarke, Turner, Poynter, J. Bland; Mesdames 
C. Saunders, Selby, Oliver, M. Simpson, E, Turtle, Kate 
Carson, Lavine, Rosina Wright, and @ numerous Corps de 
Ballet. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
BUCKLEYS’ SERENADERS. 
Change of Performance! 
" ' ‘he Original and Celebrated 
BUCKL EY SERENADERS and Miss Julia Gould 
Broadway, New York, U.S.) beg respectfully 


| to announce that they will repeat their, Entertainment 





| 
} 


Miss | every evening during the week, at the St. James's Hall, 


Piceadilly. Doors open at half-past seven, and a Day 
Performance on Saturday at three. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s. ; 
Gallery, ls.; which may be secured at Mr. ‘Austen's 
Ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly, which is open from ten till 
five. No bonnets ard allowed in the Stalls, 

*,* “I'd choose to be a Daisy,’ ‘and all their Copyright 
M usic, may be obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Hop~- 
wood and Crew, 42, New Bond-street, London, W.* 


7 r ° 
EAU - DE- VIE. — This Pure 

PALE BRANDY, though only 18s. per gallon, is 
demonstrated, upon analysis, to be peculiarly free from 
aciditySand very superior to recent importations of verita- 
ble Cognac. Im French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or securely 
packed in a case for the country, 39s.—-HENRY BRETT 
& Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. To be obtained 
only at their Distillery. 





‘asbourg T ongues.— 
S aes superior Raiiaitee have now become the 
standing dish of the breakfast-table and household word 
of the domestic circles, being delicately cured, nicely 
spiced, and a beantiful colour. Sold in ‘pack - 
taining six, at 3s. 6d. per package. Cheddar Cheese, 
7$4. and 84d. per Ib. Spanish and Westphalia Hams in 
abigdance, from 7d. to 9d. per Ib. Osborne's Peat- 
smoked Bacon is now in excellent’ cure, 10d. per lb. by 
the-half-side. Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. 
A saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at 
this establishment on all first-class provisions, Packages 
OSBORN E'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Ossonne- 
Hovsg, 30, Ludgate-hill, near Sty Paul's, E.c. 
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MAPPINS’ ELECTRO-SILVER PL ATE 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 


London Show Rooms are at London Bridge; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Established in Sheffield, A.D., 1810. 

Mappin Brothers guarantee on all their manufactures in 
electro-silver plate a strong deposit of real silver, ac- 
cording to price charged. 








Fiddle Double King’s Lily 

Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern 

£s8.4.£8.d. £8.d. £.8.4. 
12 Table Forks........1160 2140 3 00 38120 
12 Table Speons 240383 00 83120 
12 Dessert Forks . 200240210 
12 Dessert Spoons .... 1 70 2002 40210 
12 Tea Spoons ........0160 140170 1160 
2 Sauce Ladies 00100 0110 0130 
1 Gravy Spoon ...... 00106 0110 0130 
4 Salt do. (gilt bowls) 0 8 0100 0120 040 
1 Mustard Spoon .... 0 8026030 0 386 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs .. 60560600780 
1 Pair Fish Carvers .. 01100 1140 1180 
1 Butter Knife 0050060070 
1 Soup Ladle .... 0 0160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) . es 00150 0180 110 

















Complete Service £101310 15 1361716621 46 
Any article can be had se ely at the same prices. One 
set of four corner dishes, g eight dishes, £8 8s. ; one 
set of four dish covers, viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, an: 
two 14-inch, £10 10s. ; cruet frame, four-glass, 24s. ; full- 
size tea and coffee service, £9 10s. A costly book of en- 
gravings, with price attached, sent per post free on appli- 
cation. Canteens fitted for India. Estimates furnished 
for services of plate, for hotels, steamships, and regimental! 
messes.—Mappin Brothers, Nos. 67 and 68, King William- 
street, London-bridge; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 





NOTICE. —* BEWARE or IMITATIONS.” 


ea and Perrin’s “ Worcester- 
SHIRE SAUCE” is d by © i 
be a most agreeable addition tu every variety of dish, 
*,* See the names of LEA and PERRIN upon every 
Label Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. Crosxe and Blackwell, London; and by 
Dealers in Sauces generally. | 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA and PERRIN, Worcester. 


British College of Health, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
ee GENERAL mt ag 


APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON'S "VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI- 











NES :— 

Australia .. «2 «+ «+ «+ Mr. Chariwood. 
Bavaria .. .s «2s «2 «+ oo Mr Gayrhos. 
Baltimore .. .. .. «+ «+ J.C. French and Son. 
Barbadoes .. .. «+ o Collymore and Gill. 
Bacelona .. «2 ss se oe * Minet and Cuyas, 
Brody .. «se «os «8 oe «se Mr. Kornfield. 
Cathagena .. .. «2 «+ «+ Mr Cauto, 
Calcutta... .. .. «os «« oo Mr. R. Child. 

tantinople .. «. «+ «+ M. Stampa, 
Copenhagen .. «. «+ «+ Michaelsen and Holm. 
Cracow .. «+ «os «0 +) «+ Mr. Muldner. 
Elsinore .. .. «ws «+o «e Mr. Steenberg. 
France .. .. «+ «e «+ eo» Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria .. .. Mr. Berck. 
Gibralter... .. «+ «os «+ «+ Mr. Roberts. 
Guernsey .. «+ «+ «¢ «+ Mr. Cochrane. 
Halifax (N.S.)) .. .. «+ «+» Mr. M’Kiniay. 
Hamburg .. .. ..» «- «. Mr Krauskopf. 
Monduras .. .. «+ «+ «+ Mr. Henderson. 
Jamaica .. ++ «+ Miss Kington. | 


+» R.L. Pereira, Esq. 


Mexico... .. «. ee «oe ee Mr. Togno. 
Montreal... .. «+ + eo eo» Mr. Trudeau. 
New Zealand .. .. «+ «+ Mr. Parris. 


++ Firth, Pond. and Co, 
Wm. Wagner, Esq. | 





- — to Nervous Sufferers.— 
gratuitous circulation. HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medi- | 
cine of the Royal University of Jexia,&c., who has devoted 
fifieen years to the study and treatment 0! Nervous Debi- 
lity, Loss of Memury, and Indigestion, wi!l send free, for | 
benefit of Nervous Sufferers, a copy of the New Medical 
Guide, with necessary instructions by which sufferers may | 
obtain a cure, Post-free, on receipt of a stamped directed 
envelope, by Dr. ~~ + 8, Burton-crescent, Tav is- | 
tock-square, London, W 


Prize Medal Liquid Hair Dye. 


Only one gE Sy Instantaneous, Indeiible, 
eee 





In cases, post free, 3s. 3d. and | 
direct from E. F. * LANGDALE'S Laboratory, 72, 


e pie Lengtale's preparations are, to our mind, the | 
most nary productions of Modern Chemistry. ae 
dttustrated London News. July 16. 1851. | 

A long and zeerenting leport on ba pavtncts of 

Langdale’ oratory, P| a Special Scientific 
mission, from be ae "4 the Lancet, wili be 

that journal turday, January 10th, 1857. 
A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 
GENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration 
Reproductiou of the Hair.—Mr. Langdale Lees | 
QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES most success- 


moustac ios, &e. 
returned if not effectual. Post 
in Stamps.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton 


| ASE EERE and CHERRY 


delicious preparat 
Breath.— fi 
io te eet Gunn, a st mF ree 





ask for Glenfield 








Mme see that 
ne ge 
Sa angew aiiaiden” 


Twenty Thousand Copies of a Medical Book for |” 


‘\ 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARFICLES AT 


DEANE’S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 





A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Bree. 


DEANE & CO,, LONDON BRIDGE. 





Established A.D. Y700. 
DEANE'S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives, Carvers. 
Finest Ivory Handles, 33s. 288. 11s. 
Medium a 23s. 188 7s. 6d. 
Good 16s. 12s. 5s. 6d. 
DEANE’S— Electro Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 
Spoons—best plating 40s. 30%. 18s. 
Forks 38s. 298, — 
Spoons—2nd quality mg 24s. lds. 6d. 
rks ls. 23s. _ 


For 
| DEANE 'S— Electro Plated Tea an Coffee Sets, Liqueur 


Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’S— Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. 
Prices of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six 
and seven, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE'S— Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, from 
2is., new and elegant patterns constantly 
introduced. 

DEANE'S— Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

,E’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84, 

y — Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6 6s. 

DEANE’ S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire Irons. 

DEANE'S—Iron Bedsteads with Bedding. 
Pamphlet with Drawings, post free. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Lllustrated Priced 
Pamphlet. 

DEANE'S—Tin, Japan and Iron Goods. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEANE'S —Horticultural Tools, 

DEANE'S—Chandeliers and Gas Fi/ tings. 


A uction Rooms and Estate 
OFFICES, 29, Basinghall-street, opposite the 
Church, E. C. 

AUGUSTUS SMITH respectfully calls the attention of 
all parties desirous of expeditiously SELLING their 
SURPLUS STOCKS, Household Furniture, Steam Engines, 
Milis, Machinery, and Plant of every description, to his 
extensive Rooms, as above, where sales are faithfully and 
energetically conducted. Advances made in the interim, 
if required. Convenient rooms for stowage and packing. 
Notice of any goods to be included in his next sule should 
be forwarded to him at once, in order that the same may 
have publicity and be duly catalogued. Valuations and 
arbitrations on moderate terms. 





Priced 








reenhall, maker of the 
SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, Oxford 
street, London, W. (Two doors west of the Circus.) 
Overcoats, £2 2s.: Frock Coats, £2 10s. ; Dress Coats, 
£2 10s. ; Morning Coats, £2 2s. ; Waistcoats, lis. ; Black 
Dress Trousers, £1 ls. 325, Oxford-street, W. 


— om. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


The Lancet states :—“ This is superior to anything of 





| the kind known.” 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engrav- 
ingsin the Jlustrated London News, of May 26th. Sup- 
plied by Brown and Potson, to Her Majesty the Queen, 
by order from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour 
wherever it has been made known, for Puddings, Blanc- 
mange, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, und especially 


| suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. 


Brown and Poison, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen -Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Thite’s Moc-Main Lever Truss 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so hurtful in its effects) 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied ty 
the Moc- Main and Patent Lever, fitting with so much 





| ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forw arded by post 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 
JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d, and 31s. 64.— 
Postage ls. Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s. and 52s. 6d.— 
Postage 1s. 84. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, 6d.— 
Postage 1s. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


Fiastic Stockings, Knee Caps 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS and all cases of Me 
NESS and SWELLING of the Leas, Sprains, &c. They are 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. 
Price 48. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s, and 16s, each. Postage 64. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Just Published, the 150th Thousand, price 1s., post free 
from the Author. Sold by Mann, 39, Cornhill; Kent 
and Co,, 23, Paternoster-row. 

The 


Nervous Debility: 


n 

O Cause and Cure of Premature Decline, with 
full Directions for Restoration to Health and Vigour ; 
being a Medical Essay on Nervousness, Indigestion, Loss 
of Memory, their Prevention and Cure; the result of 
Twenty-five Years’ successful practice. By Dr. J. L. 
CURTIS, No. 15, Albemarle Street, 4, London. 
Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 

“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing 
this little work, which points out the source of decline in 
youth, or more frequently premature old age.”"—Daily 
Telegraph, Marth 27, 1856. 





BEN SOW’ Ss WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of Mechanism.”—Moraing Post, 

Gold Watches 4 to 100 Guitteas, 
Silver Watches .. 2to 50 Guineas. 
aM Two Stamps for Benson’ 5 ‘Tilustrated Watch Pam. 

e 

Watches sent to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of Post-oflice Orders. 

33 and34, Ludgate-hill,London, E.C. Established 49, 


- a * 





inter Hosiery of every de- 


scription, including all the newest patterns in 

warm woollen stockings and under-clothing for family 

use and invalids. Superivr coloured flannels for shirts, 

ng-gowns, &c,, im great varicty.—POPE and 

PLANTE, manufacturers, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, 8.W. 


Perry and €o.’s Celebrated 


Steel Pens; Patent Propelling and Withdrawing 
Pencils. Red [nk Pens, warranted not to discolour Red 
or corrode with other inks. Improved Elastic Bands at 
Reduced Prices. Anti-corrosive Steel-Pen Ink, &e. &. 

Sold by all Stationers. 


Wholesale, at 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, 
London. 


Holloway's Pills—Head Com- 


plaints.—Towards the end of the year, when the 
nervous power is low and the circulation languid, the cages 
of apoplexy, paralysis, and all affections of the brain 
rapidiy increases in number, as every newspaper reader 
must have remarked. Holloway's Pills have ya power 
of radically removing the earliest sy 
flatulency, dimness of sight, and pe. vaalggg To them 
may the threatened look for safety. They soon rect 
the digestion, revive the drooping nerves, purify the i | 
and regulate the circulation through every organ of the 
body. ‘These admirable pills control every function, amd 
restore every secretion to its proper quantity and nF | 
Epileptic, 'apopletic, and paralytic fits are averted by the 
timelyfuse of these pills. 














D: Buchan’s Patent Sugar- 
Coated Vegetable Pills, Vegetable Skin Ointment, 
and Concentrated Vegetable Essence, for Purifying the 
Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and Removing Vitiated 
Humours, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Scorbutic Affections, Costiveness, Skin Eruptions, 
deep-seated Ulcers, and all Diseases of the Nervous 
System, from whatever cause, &c. affording at once 
a new lease of life to the sickly and aged of both 
sexes, whilst in addition imparting a beautiful and 
clear complexion, so anxiously sought for by 
Proved by the sworn testimonies made before the j 
Mayor of London, and sitting Magistrates, Sold by 
Buchan and Co., !’atentees, 22, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, London, W., and all chemists in town and country. 
Prices :—Piils, per box, 1 . 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils ; Oint- 
ment, per pot, Is. I4d., and 2s, 9d. Essence, per 
bottle lls.; or Family bottle containing four times that 
quantity, 38s. Agents:—Barclay 75, Farringdon-street ; 
J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Hannay 63, Oxford-street ; 
Butler 4, Cheapside; Hooper, 43, King William- street, 
London-Bridge; R. Howden, 78, Gracechurch-street ; 
Prout 229, Strand; &c., &c. 
Just published, gratis. or post free for one stamp, to be had 
of all Agents, and at 22, Newman-street, Extracts from 
Dr. Buchan’s Work, entitled Buchan’s Dumestic Medicine, 
being a Bvok of Keierence, containing instructions for 
the cure of every ailment incidental to man, » oman, 
or child. 














“ Sir,” said Dr. Jomnson, “ let us take a walk down 
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b pneure are some persons who do not wish to see any 
republic succeed. From flunkeyism or self interest they 
can only give their sympathies to costly royalties or cumber- 
some aristocracies, and they have had opportunities of enjoying 
themselves by witnessing the failure of successive republican 
efforts in France, their apparent abandonment in Italy, and 
their difficulties in the United States. There was doubtless 
mueh folly in the belief once prevalent among radicals, that 
republican forms could be adapted to any state of society ; but 
the republican spirit often exists and prevails in a monarchical 
guise. In France, Imperialism rests upon universal suffrage, 
and succeeds in maintaining its position by gratifying the 
most prominent wants and wishes of the people. In Italy, 
Victron EMMANUEL has converted all the rational republicans 
because he has put aside the nonsense of kingeraft, and done 
his best to be an active and vigorous representative of the 
present desires that exist in all Italian breasts. In England, 
our monarchy has changed and is changing its nature, and 
our constitution might be described as a republic with an 
hereditary president. ‘The tendency of the times to reduce 


the powers of the oligarchy and extend the suffrage to the | 
working classes, will still further approximate the British | 
system to that of the United States, which exhibits the form 


of government Englishmen naturally live under when remoyed 
from the traditions peculiar to their home. With a life 
peerage and some diminution of the Chinese eceremonials of 
our Court, and its ridiculous expenditure upon needless 
officials and pageants, no philosophic politician would doubt 
that England was essentially what Mitton and CromwELL 
desired to make it—a Commonwealth ; and it might be shown 
from a scientific analysis of human progress, that no monarchy 
can continue to exist in a civilised and improving country 
unless it is able to become the embodiment of what are in 
fact, if not in name, republican ideas. 

For many years the United States of America have lowered 
the status of republics, and have damaged the complete suf- 
frage cause. As far as corruption was concerned, American 
officials seemed to bear the palm—not even Russia or Turkey 
could go beyond them in the evil race, and if their misconduct 
produced no violent mischief, it was because power was too 
much diviced to permit the perpetration of gigantic wrongs. 
The Home Government was not only ignorant and corrupt, 
but the wiser and honester portion of the citizens was disgusted 
with politics, and left them to be made a cheating trade of by 
the lowest and vilest of the community. The foreign rela- 
tions were always unsatisfactory, and marauders like WALKER 
or Lopgéz found the system completely congenial with their 
views. While such a state of things lasted, the Tories 
could produce some impression by accusing Mr. Brient 
of a desire to Americanize English institutions, whose bad qua- 
lities were obvious, while the good ones were too often unseen. 
If a system like that of England had got into a similar condi- 
tion, it would have produced far greater mischief, and a 
Cabinet like that of Mr. Bucuanan, with a staff of civil ser- 
vants equally ill chosen, would have brought us to a desperate 
financial and political crisis, which did not occur in America 
because the Constitution gives less opportunity for mischievous 
results. 

It has been customary with our reactionary politicians to 
represent all the evils of the American system as necessarily 
flowing from the popular character of the Government, while 
in point of fact the chief cause of danger and mischief came 
from the action of the slaveholders, who, as a class, bear the 
greatest resemblance to our aristocracy at home, and exercised 
a similar influence in perverting the direction in which the 
property of the country usually acted. By corn laws and pro- 
tection the English oligarchy starved the people, and brought 
us perilously near a revolution. To protect their slave system, 
the American planters have played a very similar game; and 
as in England during the Gzorcxs the main object of the 
Government was not the good of the people, but the sinister 
interests of the oligarchy; so, in the United States, all the 
state machinery was directed to maintain the atrocious 
claims to property in negro slaves. A reaction has been 
silently going on for many years, and at last the average 
opinion has been sufficiently enlightened and energetic to 
secure the return of Mr. Lincoxy, and place free and liberal 
principles once more in the ascendant. As in England the 
change from Protection to Free Trade was mainly brought 
about by economical considerations, so in America the defeat 
of the class most nearly resembling our Corn Law lords and 
Squires has been occasioned by a general conviction, on the 
part of the holders of property other than slaves, that a pro- 
slavery Government was detrimental to its interests. The 
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results of Mr. Lincon’s election will be a greater union be- 
tween England and America, because there will be a greater 
community of thought and action, We shall no longer 
witness a foreign policy of filibustering, nor find ourselves 
on the verge of hostilities through the disgraceful support 
given to men like General Harney, or ruffians of a similar 
caste. The final settlement of the slave question may be 
distant by some years, but the Americans have made a noble 
advance by setting their Central Government entirely free 
from its trammels; and it is probable that the South will 
begin to consider how the system can be gradually and 
safely changed. No friend of the negro can wish for a 
violent measure of enfranchisement, nor a successful out- 
break of the blacks ; and a gradual change was impossible 
while the slave party had the chief political influenee in the 
State. Slavery is now plainly seen asa doomed and dying 
institution, and those will most expedite its removal who can 
show the most practical way of dealing with its difficulties, 
and obtaining its abolition with the smallest disturbance of 
“xisting rights, 


MR. COBDEN AND THE FRENCH TREATY. 


HERE are two branches of the old deeply-rooted tree of 
. despotism, now gradually being extirpated from Europe, 
which have cast their baleful upas shade over the best inte- 
rests of nations, We mean secret diplomacy, which has kept 
peoples in the dark concerning their own most vital interests 
and relations ; and the dearth-producing, commerce-crippling 
system of combined prohibition and monopoly known under 
the misnomer of “protection.” The latter of these, as was 
to be expected, has been the first to fall under the axe of pro- 
gress, for the simple reason that it interfered the most obtra- 
sively and directly with food and trade, and the daily business 
A man with eyes in his head to distinguish between a 
big loaf and a little one inclusively, determines upon Free Trade, 
But it requires a train of reasoning, and the ability to see below 
the surface to trace the evils of secret diplomacy. We all 
know how enlightened men have accepted in theory the con- 
clusions of Apam Samira on this point, from their becoming 
known through the publication of his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” 
down to the present day. But to accept them in theory, or 
even to advocate their practical application, is a very different 
thing from actually reducing them to practice, Now Free 
Trade was not merely reduced to practice, it was forced upon 
a Ministry which had acceded to power upon a Protectionist 
platform, with a large working majority in Parliament, re- 
turned for the express purpose of maintaining protection in full 
force—by the agency of which Mr. Cosprn and Mr. Brigur 
were the exponents in the house, and the leaders out of doors, 
Husxisson, and men like him, were sound and enlightened 
free-traders, no doubt; but the reversal of our prohibitive and 
monopolist policy, and the practical establishment of Free Trade 
were not their work; they were the work of Mr, Cospen and Mr, 
Bricut, as much as any legislative work can be the work of 
any individuals. In effecting this revolution in our legislation, 
we hold that a greater and more permanent good was done to 
this country and to the world at large, than was effected by 
any change in a nation’s policy ever brought about before. 
For its direct and immediate advantages of cheap food, and 
the enormous impetus it gave to our commerce, are by no 
means its most beneficent and important results, Its equally 
sure, though less direct effects have even now made themselves 
felt in promoting the policy of non-intervention and peace 
among nations; in tending to substitute an equitable system of 
direct, for the iniquitous anomalies of indirect, taxation; 
and, though last not Jeast, in giving its death-blow to the 
system of feudalism of which protection was at once 
the keystone and the buttress. Thus its ultimate conse- 
quences will be found at work in making self-government a 
reality instead of a constitutional fiction. With oll the 
practical effects we have indicated in full action and reaction, 
each mutually augmenting the force of the other, it is absurd 
to suppose that the Government of Britain can much longer be 
reduced to a juggle in which the Lords return a working 
majority to the “other House,” and make the Commons 
virtually their own representatives, by means of their ‘‘ legiti- 
mate influence” over the one million voters out of six or seven 
million male adults who make up the constituencies of the 
country. As little will the anti-popular party be able much 
longer, by another juggle, to throw their own fair share of the 
taxes upon the labour and trade of the country through the 
Customs and Excise. 
In carrying out the measure so prolific of beneficial results, 
Messrs, Bricur and CospEn were reducing to practice the 
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conclusions thought out in his closet by that “ solitary Scotch- 
man,” ADam SMiTH, whose teachings the historian of 
“ Civilization in England” justly considers have been of such 
transcendent value to the human race. But there is another 
reform of which Mr. Cospen may be considered as the 
apostle in theory as well as the author in fact. We allude to 
breaking down the fatal system of secret diplomacy. And itis 
remarkable that in his successful negotiation of the French 
treaty, Mr. Cospen has at once given a fatal blow to secret 
diplomacy, and carried yet a step farther his great scheme of 
Free Trade. Any one who is at all read in the history of 
Europe must be aware of the mischievous effects of the secret 
system. Nations are kept in the dark on their most important 
relations, and dragged into wars absolutely without their 
knowledge. Or they find themselves committed to a policy— 
as England has found itself before to-day— which the people 
detest and repudiate, entirely through family influence and 
dynastic intrigues brought to bear upon the minions of a court. 
Have not court influence and dynastic connection been at their 
baneful work to embroil this country with the France of to-day 


as it did with the France of 1792? Have we not narrowly 


escaped being entangled in German intrigues for supporting | 
German despotisms hateful to the people crushed beneath their | 


rule? But with efficient business-like, practical men such as 
Mr. CospEn for negotiators, instead of pompous place-hunting 
red-tapists, imbued with the traditions of a medieval regime, we 
should not incur the risk of these dangers. 
example, as a theorist as well as a clever negotiator, Mr. CoppEN 
has wrought an immense public good by this practical protest 
agaircst secret diplomacy, conveyed in one of the most beneficial 
extensions of Free Trade effected since the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, And in both measures Mr. Cospen has had the 
merit of getting the policy of his party adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and that too without being one of its members. 
Indeed, the relation which Mr, Cospen and his party 
have borne to the Government in this respect resembles that 
which GarrBaLpI bears to Vicron EMMANUEL, the one 
doing all and gaining nothing, the other claiming the credit 
and the glory, and doing next to nothing at all. But Mr. 
Cospen has had the satisfaction—great indeed to a dis- 
interested man only mindful of the public good, but certainly 
not gratifying to, ordinary ambition—of seeing his non- 
intervention policy not merely adopted, but insisted upon in 
quarters where he and his “ platform” were systematically 
and persistently abused. Thus events work, in spite of the 
most formidable and powerful opposition, and to Mr. CuBpEN 
belongs the merit of having seen and taught, at a time when 
so few could appreciate his teachings, that non-intervention 
would of necessity become the policy of the future. Of the 
merits of the new Treaty just conciuded, there is now no 
longer any doubt. Into details we cannot enter in the 
present article. But its provisions are alike beneficial to 
England and France, and more or Iss indirectly favourable 
to the trade of the world. Even had it verified the fore. 
bodings of its worst-omened opponents in its one-sidedness 
in favour of France, we should have considered it, upon the 
whole, as of highly beneficial tendency both to us and the 
world at large, because of its influence in generalising Free 
Trade. Any short comings in particular items as regards 
England would have been more than counterbalanced by the 
impetus given to our commerce in other directions. But 
even the direct advantages are as mutual as they are con- 
siderable. English ships can now transport the wools and 
jutes of India and Australia to France, instead of the 
carrying business being confined to French bottoms. ‘The 
small end of the wedge is inserted by this Treaty in a very 
practicable point. It is another instalment of the great 
scheme of Free Rrade, which we should like to see con- 
summated in the entire abolition of all obstacles in the way 
of perfectly free production and perfectly free distribution. * 








BARBAROUS POLITICS. 
= CHESTERFIELD tells us, a propos of rural simpli- 


city and innocence, that two farmers will resort to as many 


dirty tricks to supplant one another in the good graces of the | 


squire as ever two rival diplomatists could resort to, with the 
back stairs at their command, to ingratiate themselves with the 
monarch or his mistress; and in this latter sphere of action 
Lord CuesTerFiEtp had undoubtedly some extensive personal 
experience. And so it is with uncivilised states. It must not 
be supposed that because, as we had occasion to show in a 
recent number, political economy is for the first time introduced 
into Turkey in an elementary treatise, the first in that language, 
and written, not by a Turk, but by an Englishman in the 
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Turkish language and for Turkish readers,—it must not be sup- 
posed from this that the Turks are great adepte in lying and 
cheating. It must not be supposed because the Chinese make 
eyes for their junks that they see their way over the waters; 
because they made a counterfeit steamer, with funnel and 
paddies, but without engine or boiler, and then wondered it 
wouldn’t work, that therefore they are strangers to the 
mendaceous arts of European statecraft. On the contrary, 
when, during the late war, the portfolios of their diplomatic 
agents were captured, a degree of sublimated and intensified 
lying was revealed, compared with which the deceptions of a 
TatteyRANp, or a MeTTernicn himself were but venial fibs. 
When, therefore, we speak of uncivilised races, it must not be 
supposed that the amiable objects of our discourse are the 
simple-minded and interesting innocents which credulous 
ignorance is so apt to suppose them. Ignorance and barbarism 
always hate civilisation for its very superiority, just as the 
gorilla wages implacable deadly war against his superior, man. 
What civilised man has to do is, to do the best he can with these 
semi-barbarous races for promoting the general good of the 
world. 

The state of affairs, not only in Asia but in Africa, and in parts 
of that great continent of islands at the Antipodes, shows that the 
struggle between European civilisation and native barbarism is 
going on in these quarters more or less actively. There is no doubt 
of this. It would appear that some of the potentates of Africa 
are following up the Spanish war by negotiations with 
European Powers, which will gradually “ open up” whatever 
resources there are in that uncivilised quarter of the globe. But 
it is inevitable that wherever these two principles, European 
civilisation and barbarism, come into contact, they must come 
into antagonism; and it is equally certain that the former 
must overcome and even efface the latter. We do not, how- 
ever, allow that, according to the stupid interpretation too often 
put upon the words; the extermination of savagery means the 
destruction of the individual savages themselves. A tribe of 
savages may be extirpated in the sense of being reclaimed by, 
and even gradually wrought up into; a civilised race. We 
know there is a species of monomania extant, the peculiar form 
of which manifests itself in sympathy with savagery as such. 
It would protect a numerically insignificant tribe of cannibals, 
or little better than cannibals, in their primitive barbarism, and 
in the exclusive possession of as much unused territory as 
would maintain many times their own number of civilised 
inhabitants, besides vielding valuable produce needed by the 
whole human race. Vast tracts of fertile ground must forsooth 
be left wild for the suke of half-a-dozen families of creatures 
quite as useless tu the world at large as the chimpanzee, and 
very little higher in the scale of being. Now, so long as these 
tribes can be kept from systematically murdering every white 
man they can catch, all the harm we would do them, and it is 
harm in the view of the monomaniacs we have alluded to, is to 
reclaim and improve them from their savagery into civilised 
beings; and that by the most humane and enlightened methods. 
But we certainly cannot allow that they, dog in the manger 
like, are to engross to themselves for no earthly purpose, and 
to exclude the whole world from valuable and fertile territories 
that they can make no use of themselves and only keep others 
from using. We hold that the earth is for the use of man ; 
for the benefit of the race generally ; and we deny the right, or 
expediency, in any sense, of a handful of savages monopolising 
and holding in a state of wilderness enough rich soil to main- 
tain a flourishing colony. It may be said that this or that 
score of savages were born on this tract of ground, and 
that therefore it is theirs, and they have a right to do 
what they like with their own. We do not admit this. 
The earth is for the benefit of mankind, and a few individuals 
have no right to exclude the rest of the world from a thousand 
times as much land as they have any use for, beyond wan- 
dering about to scalp and massacre all the whites they can 
meet with. We want to see these wild men of the woods 
reclaimed and converted to civilisation, and the valuable land 
they keep in a state of barren wildness, turned to an useful 
account. We do not hold with ‘ protection” (which means 
monopoly and and exclusiveness) of any sort, and least of all 
the “ protection’ of savagery, and the maintenance of bar- 
barism. 


In New Zealand the effects of this collision be- 
tween savagery and civilisation are in full force. It 


seems that these primitive innocents, the natives, have 
been too much for us Europeans. Either some as- 


tute man of business among them has sold to the English 
certain lands that were not his own, or else some equally 
scrupulous compatriot is claiming the ground already sold us 
In either case these helpless innocents 


by somebody else. 
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have had, or are trying to have, the best of us. Bishop 
SELWYN advocates the claims adverse to the settlers. Go- 
vernor Browne, who on the spot, we understand, goes by 
the name of ‘‘Governor Wait-a-bit,” is undecided what to 
do. Meanwhile life and property are in danger, business 
and trade are deranged, the citizen is obliged to turn soldier ; 
numbers who go out to augment the prosperity of what they 
expect is a prosperous colony, find nothing but confusion and 
slaughter, and leave again in disgust, accompanied by other 
intending but disappointed settlers who have lost their all, 
and return disheartened and _ penniless.) The Maoris, 
according to the news reported in another column, creep 
upon our sentries after dark, and kill them at their posts. 
Now admitting for argument’s sake that in the first instance 
this is due to our ever having set foot among these bar- 
barians, the present colonists are not now accountable for 
that ; and we maintain that they are entitled to protection of 
life and property. Let the Home Government at once take 
measures for the efficient protection of the lives and pro- 
perties of British subjects. The Government itself is under- 
stood to have initiated or sanctioned a land scheme by which 
er) grants were induced to go out to obtain grants of land, 
and multitudes of emigrants have gone out through this 
scheme, by which the faith of the Government was virtually 
pledged for their enjoyment of these new possessions in 
which they had in real‘ty invested their capital and their 
hopes. We contend that this amounts to a covenant on the 
part of the Government, for quiet enjoyment and assurance 
in the possession of their lands. And we urge upon the 
Government the necessity of taking prompt and decisive mea- 
sures for the protection of the colonists. 


PENNY TELEGRAMS. 


HE victories of science are quiet and unobtrusive. While 
the busy world is going round, and the attention of the 
multitude is attracted by the noise of dynastic revolutions, the 
clash of wars, and the strife of life, the man of science and 
discovery is quietly struggling in his study or his laboratory 
to bend the laws of nature to his will, and evolve new dis- 
coveries and applications which, in due time, are destined to 
mould the world and its ways anew. The discoveries of 
later years have all come upon us stealthily, modestly intro- 
ducing themselves as something to our advantage, if we 
would only look at them. When SrepHenson had solved the 
problem of railway travelling, there was no idea in the pub- 
lic mind that anything could ever beat the stage-coach. When 
it was mentioned in the House of Commons that by the new 
system it would be possible to travel at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, honourable and right honourable Members of 
the old school laughed the notion to scorn, and declared it to 
be the wild dream of a madman. Yet the thing was done, 
and from that moment the whole condition of trade, of so- 
ciety, and even of war, became completely changed. Pho- 
tography, the electric telegraph, the screw propeller, and rifle 
cannon, all crept upon us in the same stealthy way, astonish- 
ing and puzzling us for one moment, and the next creating a 
grand revolution in our whole life. It is curious to reflect 
what complete and total changes have been effected in the 
short space of twenty years by scientific discovery. Railways 
and the electric telegraph alone have entirely put another 
face upon this country. The England of to-day is quite 
another country from the England of a score or thirty years 
ago. Throw us back upon those times with the experience 
of our present conveniences, and we should be entirely lost. 
We have it in our power to try the experiment by taking up 
the railway, and cutting off the telegraph wires between say 
London and Manchester. There is scarcely one of us, how- 
ever humble his occupation, who would not find some of his 
affairs come to a dead lock immediately. 

The spirit of discovery and invention is still quietly at 
work among us; burrowing underground in the dark one 
day, toemerge on the surface in the shape of something 
new and startling, and strangely useful. We go to bed at 
night, and wake up next morning to find that while we slept 
our chimney stack has been converted into a telegraph post. 
We go out of town for a few weeks, and when we return 
we find all the old limits of railway communication broken 
up and extended. A railway bridge has been thrown over 
the Thames, and Northern and Southern lines run into each 
other, and have no longer cither beginning or end. Some 
fine day, about twelve months hence, unobservant citizens 
will suddenly discover somewhere about the bottom of 
Holborn-hill the terminus of a railway which will run trains 
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Little do they suspect at present while they 
cross the New-road to take a walk in Regent’s-park, that 
navvies are swarming under the ground with pick and spade, 
boring a long dark tunnel through the bowels of the land. 
But by-and-bye, when these moles of the pick and spade 
throw up a shaft of stone steps at the end of the Portland- 
road, the busy unobservant citizens will descend and take 
their tickets, and be whirled through the darkness to ev: ry= 
where, and take it all as a matter of course. Wonders of 
this kind crowd upon us so thick and fast in these days of en- 
terprize and improvement, that we have no time to pause and 
be astonished. 

One of the latest projects for facilitating intercommunica- 
tion between distant parts, is a new system of telegraphing. 
A company is about to do for the public, in respect of tele- 
graphic communication, what Sir Rowxianp Hit did for 
them twenty years ago in establishing a cheap system of 
The United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany, which undertakes to confer this great boon on the 
public, has, we perceive, formally commenced proceedings by 
erecting at Shepherd’s-bush-common, three telegraphic posts, 
which are to constitute the starting point whence a network of 
wire is shortly to be cast over the whole country. The company 
has celebrated the erection of its three first posts by a dinner 
at St. James's Hall, in strict accordance with British custom, 
and if we may judge from the highly influential names which 
figure in connection with the project, we have something like 
a guarantee that the concern is bona fide, and rests upon well 
calculated foundations. The object with which the company 
has been formed, is the establishment of a system of tele- 
graphic communication throughout the country at uniform 
rates, upon the plan of the penny postage. The company do 
not anticipate being able to reduce their rate as low as a penny ; 
but in the first instance their charge will be one shilling ; and 
the novelty peculiar to the operation is, that whereas other 
companies have availed themselves of the embankments of 
railwavs, this company will run their lines along the sides of 
the various canals throughout the country. The directors pro- 
pose two objects tu themselves. First, to establish, as already 
stated, a system of inland telegraphic communication on the 
principle of the penny postage; and, secondly, in connection 
with other companies, to establish electrical communication 
with every point of commercial importance throughout the 
world. To effect this, it is proposed to place London in direct 
circuit correspondence with all the important seats of com- 
merce and trade throughout the country. The principal seats 
of commerce so connected with, afterwards form sub-centres, 
to be placed in direct communication with the various smaller 
communities in their more immediate localities. To render 
communication more speedy and less expensive than they are 
at present, a new system of telegraph will be adopted. The 
great feature of this is an automatic apparatus, which may be 
worked by unskilled hands. By this improvement alone, the 
rate of telegraphing will be materially increased, whilst the 
operation will be reduced to a mechanical one merely, and 
so create the economy of machine work as compared with 
manual or skilled labour, In order to render these facilities 
available to the million, it is proposed to have stations in 
every town as plentifully scattered over the various districts 
as the branch post-offices. Each of these stations will be 
provided with a despatch-box, into which the public will 
drop their telegrams, as they drop their letters into the 
post-office. It is proposed to create despatch-stamps, which 
will frank the despatch to its destination, and obviate the 
necessity of personal payment. Thus a person will merely 
have to write his message, sign it, give his address, affix a 
stamp, put the whole in an envelope, and drop it in the box. 
An official, in a cab or cart will come round every quarter of 
an hour and take the messages'to the nearest station, where 
they will be immediately sent off. 

This is really a grand project, and if the directors 
only succeed in carrying it out and making it pay, 
as they confidently expect, a most inestimable boon 
the public, a boon, indeed, 
scarcely less valuable than the penny postage. We shall 
not at present follow the directors into the free develop- 
ment of their scheme, by which they hope to establish almost 
instantaneous communication between Shepherd’s-bush and 
South Australia; but if they will only enable us at the cost of 
one shilling to let our friend ‘Tomson in Manchester know, 
with the least possible delay, that we shall be down there in 
the evening, and expect to find a nice hot supper awaiting us 
and the spare bed all ready aired for our repose afterwards ; 
why, then we shall be very much obliged to them. 
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THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


E condense from the speech of Sir Tuomas PHILLIPs, 

at the opening meeting of the present session of the 
Society of Arts, held on Wednesday evening, the following 
information with regard to the above project. The Inter- 
national Exhibition of Works of Art andIndustry, to 
beholden in 1862, has largely engaged the attention of 
the; members of the Council, and occupied much of their 
time during and since the close of the last session. In 
order that the Council should succeed in obtaining subserip- 
tions to the guarantee fund, it was necessary to define the 
general conditions on which it should be contributed, and 
especially to name the trustees to whom the management of 
the undertaking should be entrusted. The Council recom- 
mended for the office of trustees, Earl Granvitie, K.G, 
Lord President of the Council; the Marquis of CHanpos; 
Tomas Barrne, Esq., M.P.; C. Wenrwortn Dinke, Esq. ; 
and Tuomas Farrearry, Esq.; and the selection of these 
gentlemen has received the entire approval of the influential 
noblemen and gentlemen who have signified their willingness 
to join in the guarantee agreement. ‘The provisions of the 
guarantee agreement received careful consideration from the 
Council, and it was resolved that no subscriber should be 
liable until £250,000 at least was guaranteed ; that applica- 
tion for a site at South Kensington should be made to the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851; that one-third 
part at least of the sum expended on buildings should be em- 
ployed in erections of a permanent character, to be held by 
the Society for decennial or other periodical Exhibitions, and 
when not so used, for other purposes tending to the encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; and that the 
disposal of any surplus funds should be reserved to the gua- 
ranteers for the promoting of the same objects. Active 
measures were taken by the Council to make their arrange- 
ments known to the members of the Society, as well as to 
other influential persons connected with Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce ; and the views of the Council of the impor- 
tance of periodical Exhibitions, and the value attached to them 
by the public as a means whereby the growth of art and 
industry may be stimulated, and their progress ascertained 
and recorded, received remarkable confirmation from the 
prompt and liberal spirit in which the guarantee fund was 
subscribed by a large number of influential noblemen and 
gentlemen, many of whom are directly interested in the 
operations of art and industry. Although no public appeal 
by advertisement has been issued, and no public meeting held, 
the guarantee fund amounts to £365,800, subscribed by 661 
persons. On the 8th March, 1860, the Council transmitted 
to the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 a copy of 
the guarantee agreement, inviting their collective and 
individual support for the undertaking, and asking for the 
grant of a portion of the ground at South Kensington, for the 
purpose of holding Exhibitions, and on the 8th June, 1860, 
renewed their application, and urged on the Commissioners 
the propriety of permanently appropriating a portion of their 
estate for promoting Exhibitions of art and industry. On 
the 30th June, 1860, the Council were informed by the 
Commissioners that they are willing to appropriate a portion 
of their estate at South Kensington for the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862 rent free ; to vest in the Society of Arts, at a 
moderate rent, the site of the permanent buildings proposed 
to be erected on a part of the ground, providing the sum of 
£50,000 be expended in their erection; and to reserve the 
remainder of the ground for an International Exhibition in 
1872, provided £10,000 be paid to the Commissioners out of 
the proceeds of the Exhibition of 1862. Various questions 
which have been raised in the correspondence of the Council 
with the Trustees, have now received a satisfactory solution. 
At the suggestion of the Trustees, a letter was addressed by 
the Council to the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
to which a favourable reply has been given, and as the Com- 
missioners have signified their willingness to afford such sup- 
port and assistance to the undertaking as is consistent with 
their position as a Chartered body, and with the powers con- 
ferred upon them by their Charter of Incorporation, the Coun- 
cil confidently expect that the Trustees will enter on their 
duties without delay. Prince ALBERT, whose desire it has 
always been to assist every well-considered plan for the 
advancement of Art and Science in their application to 
industrial pursuits, has mani- fested his approval of the 
intended Exhibition, as well by subscribing £10,000 to 
the Guarantee Fund as by affordingto the Council valuable 
advice and judicious recommendations for the removal of 


difficulties and the successful prosecution of the undertaking. | 


| An International Exhibition in 1862 would elicit even 
more valuable results than were achieved in 1851—if 
managed with the same spirit and intelligence as its great 
predecessor. The great expansion of our commerce, as 
evidenced by the increase in our exports and imports; the 
former from 71 millions in 1850, to 130 millions in 1859, 
and 101 millions in the first nine months of 1860—the 
numerous inventions and improvements in our manufactures 
—the large increase in population and wealth—the extension 
of the means of locomotion by the multiplication of railways 
at home and abroad, and the desire for travel thus en- 





gendered—the more intimate knowledge of this country 


| foreigners—the spread of education—the growth of liberal 


commercial principles—an increased knowledge of and love 
for Art, will each and all contribute to swell the numbers 
who will seek admission to the Exhibition; whilst the 
manifestation of the marvellous progress of the last ten years 
in the staple productions of this and other countries will 


| afford the most powerful stimulus to future improvement. 





| tubes plante 


The Society of Arts may be congratulated on the eminent 
suiccess which has attended the efforts of the Council to 
provide an adequate Guarantee Fund. When their intention 
to promote the holding an International Exhibition in 1862 
was first made known to the public, their resolution was 
regarded by many with apprehension and distrust, but the 
favourable opinion of the undertaking which was early mani- 
fested by men eminent in various walks of active life, afforded 
satisfactory proof that the Council had interpreted aright the 
feelings of their countrymen. The same motives which ani- 
mated manufacturers and inventors in 1851 will exist in full 
force in 1862. Men hitherto but little known will provoke 
rivalry and challenge competition, whilst men better known 
and established will not be left behind in the struggle for 
distinction. We may, therefore, confidently expect to 
witness a successful Exhibition in 1862, and the success of 
that undertaking will ensure the establishment of Periodical 
International Exhibitions of Works of Art and Industry. The 
foundation of such Exhibitions as a permanent institution will 
form an appropriate distinction of the country in which an in- 
ternational Exhibition was first conducted with entire success, 
We conclude, therefore. that the vexed question, whether 
there shall be an Exhibition in 1862 or not, is now satisfac- 
torily answered in the affirmative. A short general report 
of the proceedings on Wednesday will be found in another 
article. 





VENTILATION AND WARMING OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 
OTWITHSTANDING the great necessity and general desire 
for a perfect system of ventilation for our public edifices, 
churches, barracks, Hospitals, &e. &e., we believe we are justified 
in asserting that, to the present time, no recognised plan has been 
adopted in this country for procuring this great desideratum. 

We have been told by Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
that, after repeated attempts and failures, the Palace of West- 
minster is still in a very inefficient state, both as regards ven- 
tilation and warming, though large sums are annually expended 
for these purposes. And we learn, that though the thousands of 

t at great cost for previous failures have been re- 
moved, the system now employed is nearly equally unsatis- 
faetory. 

Constant complaints are made of the state of the ventilation of 
the Courts of Law, although a hole here and a corresponding 
one there have been poreee for the purpose of supplying the 
judges of the land with an atmosphere somewhat less pernicious 
than they had been accustomed to inhale. 

A roving Sanitary Commission has visited England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, endeavouring to supply the inmates of the military 
establishments, healthy or invalided, with that great necessity 
for the preservation of health or the recovery from disease, pure 
air; but, by high authority we have been told that their efforts 
have resulted in very small success, 

These attempts and failures have been the source of enormous 
expense to the country, which it would be advisable for the future 
to avoid; and from the following extracts from a letter of Richard 
Peyton, Esq., in the Birmingham Journal of August 11, 1860, 
(a paper of high estimation in the Midland Counties), we learn 
that the Government of France have avoided them, by the 
adoption of a system discovered by Dr. Van Hecke, supplying the 
want we have been and still are suffering from. This letter is 
extremely interesting, as showing the prompt, urbane, and 
business-like manner in which the French Government afford 
information, when properly — to, and of great value, when 
we consider the advantages which may accrue to this country by 
following the steps in advance made by our neighbours. Sanitary 
matters have long been more an object of study with them than 
with us; but the awful disclosures brought forward in the Report 
of the Sanitary Commission on the State of the Army have now 
roused the attention of the English public. 


“ Finding,” says Mr. Peyton, “from numerous inquiries which I 
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have received, and from one or two letters which have appeared in your 
columns, that considerable interest is taken in the project to endea- 
your to improve the present condition of the Town-hall of Birmingham, 
as regards its ventilation, perhaps you will allow space to explain the 
reason of my advocating a trial of the system Van Hecke, and to state 
some of the facts and results connected therewith, which during recent 
inquiries have come to my knowledge. I do not propose this merely 
in reference to the desired improvements in the Town-hall; but in 
hope that possibly some useful information on the subject of ventila- 
tion (so important, and so little understood), may be acquired from the 
experience of our neighbours on the other side of the Channel. Having 
been long convinced of the necessity of some improvements in the con- 
dition of the Town-hall, especially in winter, and fully aware of the 
difficulties attending the subject, I considered it needful not merely to 
call particular attention to the evil, but to be prepared, if possible, 
with some practical suggestion fora remedy ; and with this view com- 
menced inquiries which resulted in my hearing in November last of the 
system of Dr. Van Hecke. I was informed that this system of ventila- 
tion had been introduced with perfect success, into various public 
buildings on the Continent. Among them, the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives at the Hague; a club-house, Leyden: and various hospitals 
in Paris. I then made inquiries of a friend at Maestricht, who until 
lately was member of the Dutch Chamber of Representatives, and 
received from him a very favourable report, as to the ventilation and 
temperature of the building in question. 

“ Desiring further to see the system in operation, I obtained, by the 
kind assistance of a friend in Paris, permission to visit and inspect 
the Hospitals Necker and Beaujon, in that city, and in which the 
system of Van Hecke isin full operation. 

“ A printed report, entitled ‘ Memoires sur les appareils de Ventila- 
tion et de Chauffage établis a |’Hopital Necker, d’aprés le Systéme du 
Docteur Van Hecke,’ on the operation of Van Hecke’s system, in the 
Hospital Necker, is so lengthy (forty pages), that I cannot do more 
than give the statementsof the conclusions arrived at, as follows : — 

“ Firstly : The apparatus for heating and ventilating, established by 
Mr Van Hecke, at the Hospital Necker, is less expensive than any other 
in existence in the hospitals of Paris, both as regards first costand ex- 
pense of working. 

“Secondly: The heating and ventilation produced by this apparatus 
cost no more than the heating alone of the large hospitals of Paris which 
are not ventilated; it procures consequently, without any expense, the 
complete purification of the air in the rooms of the patients. 

“ This report, drawn up by Dr. Max. Vernois (consulting physician 
to the Emperor) and Dr. Gratti, may be considered as “ OFFICIAL ;” 
desiring, however, the latest and most direct information, I took the 
liberty (in April last) of addressing a letter to the ‘ Directeur Général 
de l’Assistance Publique’ of France, and received an answer, a very 
elaborate and carefully-considered reply, filling many pages, and con- 
taining full details as to the comparative working of the three systems 
of ventilation in operation in the Paris hospitals, together with the sta- 
tistical results as to their efficiency and economy. If there be any 
circumlocution office in the French Government, it certainly does not 
seem to beconnected with the Poor-law; indeed, I have every reason 
to acknowledge the courtesy and prompt attention of the head of that 
department, in thus complying with a request for information from an 
entire stranger. Subjoined are extraets, brief but important, from the 
reply :— 

“The Commissions appointed forexamination, by their interesting 
labours have proved that ‘ mechanical’ ventilation is preferable to 
ventilation by differences of temperature. 

“The ventilation of Dr. Van Hecke, much more simple than that 
of Thomas and Laurens, requires for equal result a much smaller 
motive power. 

Quantity of Air removed per hour and per persoa—System Davoir, 
30 metres cube (1050 cubic feet) ; Thomas and Laurens, 90 metres 
cube, (3150 cubic feet); Van Hecke, 97 metres cube (3395 cubic 
feet). 

Expense of the first outlay per bed—System Davoir, 480 francs ; 
Thomas and Laurens, 808 francs: Van Hecke, 236 francs. 

8,760 metres cube given, or 1 metre cube furnished per hour, during 
the whole year—Davoir costs 3 franes 36 centimes ; Thomas and 
Laurens, 1 franc 76 centimes ; Van Hecke, €3 centimes. 

“With these facts before them, proved by competent authorities, 
and about which it is impossible to have any uncertainty, the Ad- 
ministration could not hesitate to give the preference (for the present, 
at all events) to the system of Dr. Van Hecke, which may be 
employed anywhere with advantage, where the necessities of the 
service require powerful ventilation.” 

“ Edgbaston, August 9, 1860.” 


The testimony here given to the system of ventilation invented 





ing, for the authorship of things of which he was not really the 
author. We were not concerned with the original discovery of the 
law in question, at all. It must not be supposed that what is called 
a “theory” of this sort is an invention or creation, as a character 


in a play or a novel of original conception is. The point is, who 
was the first to see and enounce the law in question? And not 


only who was the first to see and enounce it, but who has seen and 
understood it most completely, and published the fullest, most in- 
telligible, and most ect statement of it? There is a very 
ancient doctrine that primary elements of which the universe 
is com always existed with their peculiar properties, and 
that the action and reaction of these elements, their in- 
finitely diversified play and combination, in endless time and 
boundless space has produced everything we behold; that, in 
short, the universe in its state existent at any given time, 
is simply one of the possible combinations of the primeval elements. 
Now, m this ancient theory, we find the germ of Datron’s definite 
proportions, though how vague and imperfect the conception of it 
necessarily was at a time when the pri elements of things were 
supposed to be less than half a dozen instead of more than half a 
hundred, we may readily conceive. Nay, perhaps Datton’s title to 
the present form of the theory which goes by his name might not 
prove entirely beyond dispute. But that he stated this form of the 
theory with greater fullness of illustration and detail, and that it 
came from his hands in a greater state of completeness than it had 
ever been made to assume before, is indisputable. That gli 

have, from time to time, perhaps from time immemorial, been caught 
of this great natural law which Mr. Darwin has investigated with 
such signal success, and stated and explained with such eogency of 
reasoning, and such fertility of beautiful illustration, rendering his 
work one of the few at. intellectual achievements, which, like 
* Newton’s Gravitation,” or “Laplace's Cosmical Development,” 
mark important eras in the progress of the human mind; that 
various sides or phases of this great law have been described by 
various writers is highly probable ; but that would not in the least 
detract from the value of Mr. Dazwiy’s labours, or the merits of 
his extraordinary book. It would not detract from them even if he 
had been acquainted with every word that had been previously 
written on the subject. But it is very possible that two minds may 
think out the same original conclusion for themselves without any 
communication between them. If all that Darron has written on 
definite proportions had been previously published, still if he had 


thought it out for himself, without knowing of the segues dis- 
covery, he would unquestionably be entitled to praise of 
originality. And this bri us to the following extract fror 


the Gardener's Chronicle of the 21st of last April, to which Mr. 
Matruew has called attention, and which we print verbatim :— 
“ Natural Selection.—I have been much interested by Mr. Patrick 
Matthew's communieation in the Number of your Paper, 

April 7th. I freely acknowledge that Mr. Matthew has anti 

by many years the explanation which I have offered of the origin of 
species, under the name of natural selection. I think that no one 
will feel surprised that neither I, nor any other naturalist, had 


| heard of Mr. Matthew's views, considering how benny oe -" 
work on Na’ 


| put in a claim on his own account. 


| this he at length published in the year 1856. 


given, and that they appeared in the appendix to a 

Timber and Arboriculture. I can do no more than offer my ae i 
to Mr. Matthew for my entire ignorance of his publication. caine 
edition of my work is called for, I will insert a notice to the fore- 
going effect. Charles Darwin, Down, Bromley, Kent.” 

We are thus particular because it is just that air man’s case, 
regarding his title to his own views, should be carefully put on his 
own statement, and his own claims stated with all the corroborative 
detail that he himself can advance. In our former notice, as we 
have said, the question of discovery, in connexion with this " 
was not discussed. Had it been, the writer himself might have 
It has been said that Mr. 
Darwin's statement of the law in question is the fullest and most 
complete that has been given. The writer would have put in no 
claim in that direction; but he might have claimed to have been 
the first to see that this law is but one of the cases of a much more 
general law. Many years ago, the writer framed a generalization, 
comprehending, among other instances, the facts indi in the 
terms natural selection and variability of species. The outline of 
After enumerating 


| various laws of nature, as illustrative cases embraced in the gene- 


and practised by Monsr. Van Hecke makes us desirous of | 


introducing it to the notice of Englishmen, 

“NATURAL SELECTION ”—WHOSE IS IT? 

N R. PATRICK MATTHEW, of Gourdic-hill, Errol, Scotland, 
4 writes to us that our article in last week’s Number, entitled 
“ Transmutation of Species,” “is scarcely fair in alluding to Mr. 
Darwin as the parent of the origin of species ; seeing,” says Mr. 


Matrurw, whose letter we te verbatim, *‘ that I published t : : 
si. soe ahaa. meee ‘ me verting to societarian as well as cosmical and animal development, 


whole that Mr. Darwin attempts to prove more than twenty-nine 
years ago, in my work ‘ Naval Timber and Arboriculture.’’’ Now 
we were not investigating the title to the discovery of that law—in 
other words that way in which animated nature developes itself— 
indicated in the phrases transmutation and variability of species, 
natural selection, &e. Our article was a notice of a book written 
by one author, and purporting to be a refutation of another book 
written by another author. We alluded to the doctrines contained 
in Mr. Darwin's book, as the Darwinian theory, just as we treated 
the matter in Dr. Brez’s book, not marked as quotations from 
other writers, as his own original composition, in which, it seems, 
we gave him credit, or discredit, according to peoples’ way of think- 


ralization alluded to, he proceeded to sper other cases; ‘‘ the 
evolution, elaboration, eduction, of the lowest types or forms of 
organic, out of inorganic being ; and of the higher types of ——e 

in 


| existences out of the wext lower or next resembling type; 





some cases, the degradation, degeneracy, depression of particular 
tvpes from the next higher in the scale.” It will be seen that natural 
olan and variability of oe are here stated in other terms ; and 
in other publications he had further explained his views on the 
same point showing what the tendency in animals is, which is the 
agency in producing development and variety of form; and ad- 


This was three years before the appearance of Mr. Darwin's book 
made him acquainted for the first time with the views it contains; 
and, of Mr. Marrugw’s work he never heard until the present 
week. And, from the tenor of Mr. Marruew’s letter, it would 
appear that that gentleman thought out his theory without re- 
ference to Roprxer or Lamarck, who, as their writings published 
in the last age prove they were acquainted with the mossing? of 
the law in question, most decidedly anticipated any writer of the 
present century. In the “ Vestiges of Creation,” Lamagcx is 
mentioned by name, but if we remember rightly, not RoBriygr, the 
very title of whose book, “ The Apprenticeship of Nature,” adam- 
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brates the idea of the “development theory.” In other writers 
that we could enumerate, did space permit, the doctrine in question 
is incidentally alluded to. 


A portion of Mr. Hernert Sprencer’s “ Psychology ” is an 
admi exposition of “ development” as manifested in animated 


natare; and, we may add, his essays on “ Progress; its Law and 
Cause,” and (we believe) “‘ Modern Astronomy,” are no less masterly 
expositions of that principle at work in the material universe ; andthe 
merit of these productions, is in no way diminished by the fact that 
the “Vestiges” was published first. Having published Mr. 
Darwin's generous recognition of Mr. Marrnew’s labours, and, as 
we hope, satisfied everybody concerned, we proceed to offer some 
additional remarks on the theory itself. 

It is not sufficient to say that there is a law by the operation of 
which variety of structure in animals is produced and progressive 
development is brought about. This teaches us nothing. We want 
to know not only that animals are modifiable, but what is the 
modus andi ; what is the agency instrumental in accomplishing 
this modification and development? We will endeavour to make 
this clear. Animals try to iit themselves to circumstances, and 
these to themselves in the best way they can for their own good; 
any mental advantages in an anima! would prompt and suggest a 
better use of its bodily organs for accomplishing its own good ; and 
this would tend to improve its physical organism, that is, make it 
better suited for rendering the external world subservient to the 
satisfaction of needs ; and, again, this improved bodily eomformation 
would react upon and improve its mental capacity, by gaining it 
additional experiences. The same may be said mutatis mutandis 
of any bodily advantages that an animal might possess; and the 
effects of this would of course be accumulative in the race. Now 
there are animal forms better suited than others for rendering the 
external world subservient to needs, and towards these superior 
types it would be the tendency of the causes indicated to make the 
aw approximate. Take one of those humble creatures resembling 
jelly, thrusting forth a part of itself, and attaching this to the sur- 
face it is upon to drag itself along, wrapping itself round its food, 
and extruding the refuse through its sides, thus improvising loco- 
motive organs, stomach, and vent, as occasion requires. It is easily 
conceivable how such a creature as this, under the operation of the 
causes referred to, and the infinite variety of influences and con- 
ditions to be found in the world, would, in the course of time, 
acquire a permanent sac, or stomach, with limbs just where they 
would be wanted, namely, in the neighbourhood of its mouth, thus 
serving the double purpose of locomotives and feeders. Equally easy 
is it to conceive how the same causes (the necessity of food-seeking 
being one of the principal agencies at work) would tend to make 
the limbs become better suited, and better placed for locomotion ; in 
other words, to make the cephalopod approximate towards the 
quadruped ; just as the same causes, the same necessity of food- 
seeking, the same efforts to render the external world subservient 
to the satisfaction of needs, would tend to make the quadruped 
approximate towards the biped with the front pair of limbs converted 
into arms terminating in hands. In the same way, and by an 
extension of the principle in a diversified application of means, we 
see the inventive brain of man fertile in expedients for rendering 
external things subservient to the satisfaction of needs, contriving 
artificial organs of locomotion, and of vision in steam-engines, 
telescopes, and microscopes. Where his mental capacity has not 
been adequate to the invention of these artificial prolonga- 
tions of natural organs, we find the organs themselves under 
the operation of the influences and conditions acting upon 
them greatly developed in whole tribes of far-sighted, swift- 
footed, savages. One thing is self evident: there are the ‘ con- 
ditions of existence” in the world for the animals now in it; and 
it is perfectly intelligible and conceivable that any primitive 
animal type should, in the manner explained, work up to these 
conditions, and develope and diversify itself in conformity with 
them; while the fact of the variety of animals is totally in- 
explicable by any other means. Another thing is equally self 
evident, that this view as much more consistent and rational, is 
much less disparaging to theism, than the wild idea that each 








species of animals was, from time to time, made out of clay or | 


out-of—nothirg. 
We have to add, in conclusion, that one of the passages in Dr. 
Breer’s work, extracted in our last week’s article, is not his own 


| abstract rights into impossible positions. 


composition, but was taken from another writer, and inserted by | 


him in his book without quotation marks. He writes us, that he 
‘* most fully endorses the paragraph’’ we cited, so that having 
made it his own in every sense, to criticise it was to criticise him. 
We cannot, therefore, see the pertinency of his letter, which he 
begins with saying that we ‘“ have fallen into an error which 
he very much regrets, because it was owing to his own careless- 
ness.”” He then goes on to the explanation given above, which 
only shows that there are two persons instead of one responsible 
for a statement the reverse of dispassionate and philosophic. 
But while writing to us on a point only to show that it was 
totally unimportant, and that there was no occasion to 
write at all, we wonder it did not occur to him to advert 
to a point that is of importance. He might have shown 


us how the descent of the various types of mankind now on | 


the earth from one pair of ancestors can be explained, except 
on the assumption of the gradual modifiability of animals ; 
if there is not more difference between the highest of the simia and 
the lowest of the human types, than between the highest aud the 
lowest human types, he might have explained why cnimal-modifia- 
bility might bring about the latter differentiation, and not the 
former ; he might have stated whether the peculiarities of the 


American portion of the Anglo-Saxon race at the present day, which 
differentiate them from English people, were, according to his 
view, brought about by a special and instantaneous miracle, or by 
the operation of natural causes in the course of a few generations ; 
and if by a sudden miracle, he might, as he appears to be in the 
secret of these things, have kindly favoured us with the date; but 
if through the yo ae modification produced by the influences and 
conditions at work, then he might have enlightened us touching 
the extent to which such modification may go; whether there is 
any udtima linea beyond which it cannot go, and where this is to be 
fixed; or whether, on the other hand, this modifiability may 
not go to an indefinite extent, according to the potency of the in- 
fluences and conditions in operation ; and lastly, whether he does 
not consider this view as consistent with the theory of Omni- 
potence, as the supposition that each sort (or so-called species) of 
animal was created, as occasion required, out of clay or out of 
nothing, and if not, why not ? 

Dr. Bree not only appropriates the composition of others as his 
own, but he seems to have taken Mr. Darwrn’s views on trust and 
at second hand from some other writer, otherwise he could hardly 
fall into the misrepresentations he does (for we suppose he would 
not misrepresent intentionally), at, for instance, p. 108, where by 
leaving out the time of sleep, he makes it appear as if Mr. Darwiy 
had said that sleep itself was a habit ; though, in our opinion, and 
in the sense that Pascat called nature a “ first habit,’ we believe 
that this description of sleep is correct; and again at p. 166, 
where he treats the Darwinian theory as teaching that the hexa- 
gonal form of cells in a honeycomb is due to pressure, when 
pressure is neither directly nor indirectly alluded to. But to point 
out all these misrepresentations would be to cite almost every 
argument in the ‘origin of species’ with which the doctor at- 
tempts to deal. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROGRESS.* 
UT very few persons trouble themselves with philosophic polities 
now-adays; and, indeed, the present age may be said to be 
worse off in this respect than the last, for the eighteenth century 
commenced and ended with philosophical treatises on Government. 
What was sown in the last century has been reaped in this, and the 
doctrines of Free Trade, now so universally received, must be 
acknowledged to owe their origin to Adam Smith, and still earlier, 
to Mandeville, Patterson, and even, it is said, to a Sheridan who 
held office under James the Second. 

Social science has become a cant phrase ; and verbose enthusiasts 
have rendered it distasteful, insomuch that whenever it is used 
the idea of a small, thick, ill-printed volume rises to one’s mind, 
where crude dogmas are poured out with a fatal fluency that wearies, 
but seldom impresses, and never convinces. For this reason 
sociology, or the science of social life, has fallen greatly into neglect ; 
and it is to be regretted that it has so, for, after Divine subjects, 


| it is the most important that can obtain the attention of intelligent 


men. We have always combated the injurious lines Johnson 
foisted into Goldsmith’s poem, and by no means agree with the 
exclamation of 
‘“ How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or cure.” 

Considering that all that man eats, drinks, wears, or wants ; and 
much of what he believes, thinks, feels, and suffers, are greatly 
affected by laws, and the conduct of the governing class, it is pretty 
evident we should endeavour to discover on what principles we should 
legislate. 

Mr. Slack has given us a great deal of assistance to this end in 
this readable and clever little work, which is neither printed in 
small type, nor composed in sloppy English, with redundant ver- 
bosity. He is evidently 2 practised politician as well as author, 
and although he is an earnest and definite thinker, his feeling is 
tempered with philosophy ; and as he knows that every question has 
several sides, he runs a-muck at nothing. His book is that of an 
experienced as well as ofa scholastic writer ; and of one who looks 
to the possible as wellas the right. He has no lack of determina- 
tion, but he has also no heedless enthusiasm, which would push 
He speaks as one expe- 
rienced in the world’s proceedings, as well as one learned in the 
theories of human progress. 

He gives us nineteen pleasant], written and exceedingly valuable 
chapters on the great topics of the time, in which he treats of 
the dominion of law, change, the law of progress, the doctrine 
of rights, also of liberty, the position of woman, the relation of 
political economy to social science, democracy, workmen’s com- 
binations, education, social evils, international relations, and 
the prospects of political thought and action. These are each 
and all important topies, and those who have in any way 
to consider them cannot do better than give Mr. Slack’s book a 
speedy perusal ; and the perusal, we iterate, may be speedy, for the 
style is remarksbly clear, succinct, and telling. There are in it 
evidences of very wide reading; and the illustrations are not con- 
fined te those taken from the works of the philosophical politicians, 
but extend to the poets, essayists, and thinkers of all classes. 

It is not our present purpose to dis@uss the absolute quality of 
the arguments and principles of this work, which in the main we 
agree with, but merely to recommend to those readers who are pur- 
suing this kind of study, a book they ought to be acquainted with. 
We may take a further opportunity of inquiring into some of the 
doctrines contained in the work, and perchance of combating some 
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of them, as we perceive here and there statements, or rather deduc- 
tions, with which we do not quite agree. In the mean time we 
heartily recommend to all interested in the furtherance of social 
reforms, Mr. Slack’s “ Philosophy of Progress in Human Affairs,” 
RECENT NOVELS AND TALES.* 

NEW story, entitled “ Ballyblunder,” the authorship of 

which has not transpired on the title-page, is a work de- 
serving of considerable praise. The story, which takes somewhat of 
a political and theological turn, is throughout well sustained and 
developed, and the characters are all artistically drawn, and in- 
vested with much life and individuality. The scene is laid in 
Ireland, and the national characteristics of that people, their impul- 
siveness, improvidence, and, above all, their hatred of the Saxons, 
are ably and truthfully delineated. It has evidently been the in- 
tention of the author to expose the ignorance of the great body of 
the Irish people, their subserviency to the priests, and the un- 
scrupulous means resorted to by the latter to keep them in their 
present state of physical and intellectual sloth, too much enlighten- 
ment being prejudicial to their interests, and the continuance of 
their power. Upon this subject, perhaps the author is a little 
severe; he attributes all the crimes, sufferings, and miscon- 
ceptions of this benighted people to the influence exercised over 
them by their spiritual heads. “The end justifies the means,” is 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church; and the pernicious 
consequences of such an erroneous theory, urges the author, must 
be equally apparent to every one. He says:—* Satisfy your con- 
science that the end at which you aim is good, and you have carte 
blanche as to the means by which to attain that end. Such a 
doctrine opens the door to every species and every degree of wicked- 
ness; there is no reservation, no limit with regard to the means 
that may be employed. Only persuade one of these poor, ignorant, 
uneducated people that it is ‘ for the glory of God,’ and he will stop 
at nothing! He will lie, cheat, rob—aye, and murder for ‘the good 
cause.’ This is no theatrical fancy on my part; it is not the pre- 
judiced opinion of a Protestant, hostile to the Roman Catholic 
religion. I wish it were; I wish this dreadful accusation rested upon 
my bare assertion alone, and were capable of contradiction ; but so 
far from this being the case, it is patent to the whole country—nay, 
to the whole of Europe—that denunciations of particular persons by 
the priests have been followed by the murder of those denounced.” 

Doubtless there is much truth in this assertion; still we think 
the author has somewhat exaggerated the facts, or, to say the least, 
has held up our Catholic brethren to the gloomiest and decidedly 
one-sided view of the picture. 

But though some readers may find fault with the over-Protestant 
zeal of the writer, in all other respects this novel is likely to 
meet universal approbation. The leading points of the story are 
soon set forth. 

Mr. Hindley, an Irishman by birth, but a Protestant by education, 
moved by the wretched condition of the lower orders of his country- 
men, purchases a large estate in Ireland, called Ballyblunder, and 
devotes himself to the improvement, both morally and physically, of 
the peasantry around. To this end he erects school-rooms and public 
libraries, and encourages by all means in his power the great cause 
of national education. In his philanthropic endeavours in behalf of 
suffering humanity, he meets with violent opposition from the 
priests, who, alarmed at the increasing enlightenment and prosperity 
of the people, begin to tremble for their own supremacy, and taking 
advantage of a little popular discontent, exci in consequence of 
Mr. Hindley letting out some pasture lands to English farmers, 
incite the ignorant populace to assert an imaginary right to the 
“free commonage of the mountains,’ by destroying all the sheep of 
their benefactor’s tenants. Mr. Hindley applies to the authorities 
for protection, but the police appointed to watch over his property 
and apprehend the depredators, being of the hostile faith, are, of 
course, completely under the control of their Jesuitical confessors, 
and he, in consequence, can obtain no effectual redress. 
he is overpowered and defeated by his wily persecutors, and after 
a struggle of more than twenty years he is foreed to give in to the 
torrent of opposition, and retire from the scene of contention, heart- 
broken and disgusted at the ingratitude evinced on all sides in 
return for his noble efforts to alleviate the condition of his country- 
men. 

There is besides this a very clever underplot, which the author 
has rendered both amusing and exciting ; and which, together with 
the general merits of the novel, cannot fail to render it popular with 
the public in general. 

“ Keeping up Appearances,” by Cyrus Redding, possesses much 
that is worthy of admiration. Though the story is somewhat meagre, 
yet the characters are so well delineated, and the incidents so highly 
coloured, that the reader’s enjoyment of the novel is by no means 
marred by the slenderness of the materials of which it is composed. 
Mr. Redding’s great forte is analysis of feeling; he has the power 
of diving deep into the hidden source from which our several 
passions and emotions take rise and spring. The human heart is 
open to him; he divines the complicated laws by which it is 
governed, and shows us what slight and unimportant beginnings 
are often productive of gigantic results. He has, besides, an easy 
and material flow of language, rising at times to considerable power 
and eloquence, which is well calculated to engage the interests and 
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sympathies of the reader in what he is narrating. The scene is laid 
in the present time, and the moral is intended to show the folly 
of man and woman striving to keep up appearances at the expense of 
igher, and what should be, more deeply-rooted principles. 
he ** Stockwell Family” must be accepted as an illustration 
of this Mr. Stockwel; a wealthy banker, who from a com- 
paratively minor position has worked himself up to be the 
originator and responsible partner of the house of “ Stockwell, 
Blazon, and Co.,” is a man whose only idea in life is making 
money ; he cannot understand how the aristocratic families by 
which he is surrounded can exist quietly and contentedly upon 
their incomes, without seeking to augment their capital by 
speculation. He has no feeling for his fellow creatures in 
eneral, little affection for the members of his own family, can 
ast of few intellectual attainments, and is in fact the very 
personification of cupidity and selfishness. Fortune is, however, 
chary of her favours, and apt to be capricious; for some un- 
accountable reason she withdraws her countenance from her 
favourite Stockwell; he engages in fruitless speculations; his 
credit fails; in order to retrieve himself—the old story over 
again—he appropriates money left in trust by others to the 
benefit of the firm; not purposely dishonest, but intending at 
some future period to replace the golden treasure. The money 
is applied for only twenty-four hours before he is able to refund ; 
he is arrested, tried, convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation; and so ends the career of a man whose sole 
objects in life were the making of money and the extravagant 
keeping up of appearances. 

‘* Pride and 4 Prisoners” is a delightful little story, bearin 
a healthy moral, and written with a grace and delicacy whie 
renders it particularly pleasant reading. At the commencement 
of the story the reader is requested for a short space to give the 
reins to his imagination, and fancy himself in the presence of 
two supernatural visitants, of course conjured up by the author 
for the occasion ; these are the spirit of pride and the spirit of 
intemperance. These twain hold a colloquy together, and buast 
of the extent of their several empires in the hearts of poor, weak, 
erring humanity. Pride, however, proves beyond all controversy 
that his sway over mankind is more general than that of his 
companion, and enumerates, with much satisfaction, the different 
phases he assumes in the breasts of different natures. His 
object, at the time of this conversation, is to reduce to his tre 
one Ida Aumerle, hitherto an angel of purity and goodness, but 
whose weak point he thinks he has at last discovered, and de- 
termines to work upon accordingly. This weak point is “ self- 
will,” but which the dark spirit intimates, with a sneer, the lady 
herself would call ‘‘ sensitiveness.”” We should not like to an- 
ticipate the reader’s enjoyment of this charming story by showing 
through what arts the evil genius finds a hold on the spirit of the 
gentle maiden ; suffice it that ultimately she throws off the wiles 
of the tempter, and appears to the world both chastened and 
purified by the ordeal she has gone through. 

We have besides this, specimens of many kinds of pride, as per- 
sonified in the different characters which compose the story ; spi- 
ritual pride, the pride of intellect, the pride of wealth, the pride of 
poverty, the pride of birth, forming at once a lesson and a warning 
to all who suffer themselves to become enslaved by this direful 
enemy of social and domestic happiness and concord, 

“ Tinsel and Gold,” by Mrs. Veitch, will be found a very useful 
and entertaining book, espetially for children, whom it will initiate 
in the several duties of domestic life, and teach not to pay exclusive 
attention to outside accomplishments and show, but to add thereto 
a little useful art and practical knowledge, which, in case of certain 
contingencies, to which even the proudest of us are liable, ma 
stand them instead in the hour of need. We should advise 
mothers of families to place this volume in the hands of their chil- 
dren as speedily as possible. 





LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE]. 

if is a pity that the French are not always honest in their public 
documents. They have much misled the few surviving friends 
of Lord Gambier. These claim in the daily journals an acquittal 
of the latter, because our neighbours have adopted Mr. Stokes’s 
inaccurate chart. It is strange, however, that they should have 
seized so eagerly on this fact, seeing that Lord Dundonald had 
exposed the fraud. The French Government, his lordship observed, 
had “ taken a very justifiable naval advantage, calculated to deter 
any British Admiral in future from undertaking in Aix Roads 
offensive operations of any kind.” The French, in all their poli- 
tical recordings, have those that are exoteric and those that are 
esoteric. But these dodges of our neighbours will not save the 

memory of Lord Gambier. ; 
But, after all, Lord Dundonald had not accused Lord Gambier. 
He had merely told Lord Mulgrave, as narrated in the first volume, 
that he did not consider Lord Gambier’s services worthy of a vote 
of thanks from Parliament, and that on this ground, as bound by 
ublic duty to his constituents, he should resist it. For his par- 
iamentary independence he was doomed to suffer. Lord Mulgrave, 
in particular, gave way to implacable resentment, and fell under 
Lord Holland’s rebuke in the House of Lords for its imprudent ex- 
ression. In those days political hatred was hatred indeed. Lord 
Dundonald was, to use his own expression, regarded as a marked 
. i . By Thor Tenth Ear! of Dundonald, G.C.B., 
Admiral ‘tthe Wed, Reat-Admiral o the Pleet, &. 4c. Vol. 11. Second edition, 
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man. “The Government,” he continues, “ evidently considered it 

referable that the force which England had ever despatched 
From her shores should incur the chance of failure in its object, than 
that the simple and easily applied plans of a junior post-captain 
should again jeopardise the reputation of his commander-in-chief.” 
Yet while this animosity was being directed against him in his 
professional ty, he had shortly before received from George 
the Third the highest decoration of the Order of the Bath for his 

onal services. 

Nevertheless, the offending and over-officious post-captain was 
not to be again employed, if possible. He entreuted in vain to be 
permitted to return to his frigate. Nor had his offences only this 
exclusive standing. He had dared, also, te associate with such 
persons as Sir Francis Burdett and Major Cartwright—nay, more, 
to act with them; for he had attended the famous meeting, held 
at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand. Moreover, in the House, 
his Lordship had exposed the waste of the public money, and the 
peculation that existed. ‘The Roman Cardinals stand not alone in 
their infamy. They can be matched on English ground—not tifty 
years ago. In proof, we may cite the case of Lord Dundunald’s 

ndmother. This excellent old lady, as the widow of Captain 
ilchrist, had received a pension of £100, not only during her 
life, but for eight years after her death. ‘‘ Some patriotic indivi- 
dual had been drawing her pension, as though she were still 
living.” His Lordship was naturally disgusted at a fact like 
this—but the ministry of the day was only disgusted at the expo- 
sure. Like the Roman Cardinalate, they aided in suppressing 
truth, from the pure dread of scandal to the Cabinet. Ought we 
not to be thankful that we live not in such days? That we do 
not, is a cheerful evidence of social and political progress, 

To relieve the House of his presence, Lord Dundonald was 
peremptorily ordered to join his ship “in a week,’ and that in a 
capacity as subordinate as the one occupied before any of these 
services had been performed! nay, more, ‘‘in spite of my pointing 
out to him how, with a trifling force, I could do far more than [ 
had done—a proposition which he treated with contemptuous 
silence. There is nothing worse in the records of the Admiralty, 
even at that period.” 

To ys annoyance that was possible, Lord Dundonald was 
subjected by the authorities on system. Among other matters, 
the Maltese Admiralty brought him into debt for vicious condem- 
nation, instead of awarding remuneration for the numerous prizes 
taken by the Imperieuse in the Mediterranean. 

The principal officer of this Court was a Mr. Jackson, who held 
two offices, that of proctor and that of marshal. The latter office 
he performed by deputy, the former in person. Every prize, there- 
fore, placed in his hands as proctor, had to pass through his hands 
as marshal! whilst as proctor it was further in his power to consult 
himself as marshal as often as he pleased, and to any extent he 
pleased. An extract from his charges in this way is given in the 
volume, Lord Dundonald having the bill in his possession. On 


one occasion, the latter, pending a debate on the subject, pasted 


together an exact copy of the difierent sheets of which the bill of 
charges was preeties. { formed them into a huge roll, and, amidst 
the astonishment and laughter of the House of Commons, unrolled 


it along the floor of the house, when it reached from the Speaker's | 


table to the bar. 
pooh-poohed ; and he resolved, with his usual energy, on getting all 
positive proof. He therefore embarked in his yacht, Julie, for 
Gibraltar ; where he again embarked on board a brig-of-war bound 
to Malta; and then demanded of the Admiralty Court that the 
prize accounts in question should be revised. The table of fees 
ought to have been hung up in the court, but was not; it was found 
wafered up behind the door of the judge’s retiring chamber. Lord 
Dundonald took it down, and placed it in the possession of a brother 
officer. This “Rape of the Table’ 
humorous poem ; but the judge was furious, and Lord Dundonald 
was arrested under circumstances which made the arrest peculiarly 
atrocious, and subsequently tried. The entire statement is well 
worth a careful perusal. 

Lord Dundonald, having escaped from prison. arrived in England 
with the needful documents and proofs fo (\.c iiouse of Commons. 
But the result was, as might have been, and indeed was, expected. 
The motion on the subject was negatived without a division. 


Lord Dundonald’s complaints, however, were | 


became the subject of a | 








my marriage not the least so.” An Yen daughter of a family of 
honourable standing in the midland counties, Miss Kathering 
Corbett Barnes, was the lady selected; but his uncle, the Hon, 
Basil Cochrane, had chosen for him another bride, and opposed the 
match. They were accordiugly secretly married at Annan in 
Scotland ; but their union was not long kept concealed, and Lord 
Dundonald consequently did not inherit a shilling of his uncle’s 
property. It is evident that Lord Dundonald did not go the way 
to make money ; yet it was afterwards affected to be believed that 
this same man could be guilty of a fraud on the Stock Exchange, in 
order to raise the price of funds in his own favour. It was the cage 
of a brave and somewhat incautious man contending against “g 
weak and wicked Government.” Of the notorious transaction 
called the Stock Exchange trial, it would be folly at this time to 
enter into full detail. It is sufficient to say that Lord Dundonald had 
nothing whatever to do with it—was entirely innocent of the same— 
and that trusting to his innocence, he did not think it needful to 
prepare for his defence. By those ee of his judicial autho- 
rity which were familiar to Lord Ellenborough, the evidence was 
forced into connection with Lord Dundonald, and the jury were 
misled into a belief that he was somehow associated with the 
conspiracy. The legal form of a conspiracy, with which he had 
nothing to do, was also made to tell unfairly against Lord 
Dundonald, so as to shut him out from the opportunity of a new 
trial. Lord Dundonald was condemned to fine, imprisonment, and 
the pillory! This monstrous sentence rebounded, however, on the 
sentencer. It was Lord Ellenborough, not Lord Dundonald, who 
lost his character by it. Lord Ellenborough became unpopular 
to such an extent that future juries would not credit his charges, 
and refused the verdicts that he expected. Disgrace, and a 
broken heart, became the portion of the judge, and an early 
death. Length of days, a complete vindication of his character 
in the two volumes before us, the recognition of the nation, and a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, were the ultimate recompence 
awarded by Time to the brave, the suffering, the injured, and 
the heroic Lord Dundonald; now crowned by the national 
judgment as one of his country’s Worthies. 








STREET RAILWAYS—THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND 
WORKING.* 


HE adoption of a system of horse street railways in this metro- 
polis being ‘now an acknowledged necessity, it becomes 


| necessary to consider how they shall be constructed and worked, so 


as to become of the greatest utility, and cause the least possible in- 
convenience to other traffic. 

The question first suggested to our mind was the gauge, for in 
the olden time of the first introduction of our locomotive railways, 
there was a fierce contest, called ‘“ The Battle of the Gauges,” as to 
whether 7 feet or 4 feet 8} inches should be the national gauge of 
England,and which ended in a drawn battle, viz.,each gauge to keep 
itsown district. Now we hope no such question will arise in London, 
but that whatever gauge is adopted at the commencement will be 
the universal one for the whole metropolitan district. We have 
attentively perused Mr. G. F. Train’s pamphlet on “ Street Rail- 
ways,” and Mr. Charles Burn’s pamphlet on “ Horse Railways for 
Branch Lines, &c.”’ Mr. Burn states the gauge of the Paris 
and Versailles passenger tramroad to be 4 feet 10} inches, while 
that used in the United States is 4 teet 8} inches, being the same 
as our own narrow gauge locomotive lines. The average gauge of 
ordinary carts and carriages in England is 5 feet; and of the new 
London omnibuses, 5 feet 6 inches. Considering the frightfully 
top-heavy loads of human beings these omnibuses carry, we do not 
consider the last-named gauge is enough forthem. But as we are 
led to anticipate, from the beautiful models and lithographs of Mr. 
Train’s patent railway cars, that our new street conveyances will 
not by any means be so ee og top-heavy, we come to the con- 
clusion that the best gauge for the metropolitan street railways will 
be 5 feet 6 inches; and laying down Mr. Samuel's patent rail, 
which has a flat tramway of 4 inches, and a raised rail of barely 
5-8ths of an inch, and a breadth of 13 inches, the existence 
of the rail in the roadway would be but little felt, seeing that the 


| majority of the road conveyances would use the flat tramway, which 


But now approached the time when authority felt that more | 
active measures must be taken against a mind so daring and so revo- | 


lutionary. Lord Dundonald gave new offence by supporting Sir 
Francis Burdett ; he likewise submitted his plans for attacking and 
destroying an enemy’s fleet to the Prince Regent, who, with the 
Dake of York, highly approved of them. 


But they advised that | 


they should not be divulged, as the secret might become dangerous | 


to our colonial sessions. 


Lord Dundonald acquiesces in this | 


remarkable foresight, “for had the same plan been known to the | 
rebels in the late Indian mutiny, not a European in India would | 


have escaped.” But, through the jealousy of the Admiralty, the 
project fell through. 


or was Lord Dundonald, though known to have thought so | 
deeply on the subject, ever consulted by the Government concerning | 


our national defences. His opinion, had it been asked, would have 
been _— fortifications, and in favour of an efficient navy. 

That Lord Dundonald’s heroism proceeded from a romantic turn of 
mind, and that English Governments are afraid of enthusiasts of all 
kinds, will not be doubted. His lordship confesses this fault in 
i a to his marriage. It might be genius—it might be eccentri- 

> but the latter term went rather against the grain. “ With- 


/” says he, “a particle of romance in my composition, my life has 
been one of the most romantic on record, and the circumstances of 


tramway would of itself have a gauge of from 4ft. 10in. to 5ft. 6in. 
This we consider would be a great advantage over a 4h. SPP. 
gauge, unless the construction of Mr. Samuel's rails was reversed to 
suit the purposes of the narrower gauge ; ¢.c., for the flat tramway 
portion of the rail to be laid outside the raised rail instead of inside, 
as represented in the plate in Mr. Train's pamphlet. Another con- 
sideration also weighs with us while recommending a 5ft. 6in. gauge. 
The possession of such a gauge gives a greater centre of gravity in 
descending inclines and passing round curves, and would at any time 
favour an increase of speed and greater roof loads ; and four wheels 
on such a gauge would carry more passengers than four wheels on 
the lesser gauge. We cannot in any way agree with Mr. Burn’s 
suggestion of the gauge of three feet for any street or country 
branch railway. Weare quite sure that Mr. Burns never spent a 
day at the Gloucester station of the Midland Railway in the olden 
time when the break of guage existed there, for if he had he never 
would speak so slightingly of the inconvenience of a break gauge, for 
never was confusion worse confounded than at that then mcst 
unhappy place ; hundreds of tons of ordinary goods, and thousands 
of tons YP s, &e., had to be transferred daily. The din, the tur- 

* On the Construction of Horse Railways fr Branch Lines, and for their 
Tragic. By Charles Burn, C.E. London: John Weale, 59, High Holvorn. 0b- 
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moil, the damage, wer awful, and was a lesson never to be forgotten. 
No break of gauge ought to exist where a branch line is made to 
meet a main line, but street railways in large towns are looked upon 
in a widely different manner, and believing that to encourage our 
railway companies to come into our cities at night with their loco- 
motives and long goods trains would be an intolerable nuisance, 
even if the strength of our streets would allow of it we hope a 
gauge will be adopted which will entirely prevent their making the 
attempt. 

“ The omnibuses upon the street railways in New York, having 
wheels at distances of six feet between centre and centre, can turn 
readily in curves of 60 feet radius; with the wheels nearer to- 
gether, they can turn safely in a curve of 40 feet radius. The 
traction force required to move an omnibus containing 50 passen- 
gers with luggage. and weighing six tons, would be on a level only 
60 pounds, up 1 in 100, three times the power, up 1 in 50 five 
times the power, &c.; therefore, steep inclines must be avoided 
when the power required for the ascent exceeds that of the norses 
intended to be employed on that particular road.’ In Boston and 
Philadelphia the steepest gradient is 1 in 20; upon the proposed 
horse railways in France, between Clermont and Riom, there are 
many gradients of 1 in 30, and some short ones 1 in 25; in the 
United States there are inclines of 1 in 40, up which two horses 
draw an omnibus with 50 passengers. We think when these facts 
become generally known, that they will dispel many of the doubts 
of the practicability of carrying out street railways. In Londo 4 
for instance, we have heard it said, “they can’t get from White- 
hall into St. Martin’s-lane.’’ We think they can and will. We 
may end this subject of ascending and descending inclines by re- 
marking that the break power of Mr. Train’s patent carriages is 
so powerful as to have the greatest necessary control over the de- 
scent, and in no way trusting for steadiness to the horses, whose 
only duty when harnessed to these cars, will be to pull and guide, 
not to stop. It is a well-known fact to all stage-carriage horse- 
owners in London, that it is the frequent strains which horses 
meet with in stopping suddenly and continually with heavy loads, 
which ruin half the best animals before they ought to be half worn 
out. This new system will be one of the great auxiliaries to 
the meritorious Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
we know a branch railway of four miles in the country where the 
average passengers per train are not 25. The engine employed 
weighs 19 tons, and a first and second class carriage each weighing 
eight tons ; sometimes in the winter we have seen a composite used 
instead of the two before-named carriages, but that weighs eight 
tons. Here we have in the summer season 35 tons dead weight to 
carry perhaps at times 100 passengers ; and in the winter months 
27 tons to carry generally 12 or 15 individuals. Now, a pair of 
good horses in all such cases would be a great boon to poor share- 
holders of great Companies, who will make expensive little branches 
because they see some poor coachman, whom they have previously 
driven off the road by their main line opening, and who has opened 
a little country inn, and started a branch stage-coach, seems likely 
to be doing well at it. ‘Oh, oh! says the engineer, this fellow is 
making a good thing of it ; we must make a branch, and have his 
snug little trade.” On the 8th Avenue in New York they carry 50 
passengers five miles in 30 minutes, or at the rate of 10 miles an 
hour; on the 3rd Avenue railway, which is 63 miles long, they 
carry 7,000 passengers daily, at a uniform rate of 2}d. each. On 
the Boston metropolitan railway, with a paid-up capital of 430,000 
dollars, the receipts from April to October, 1857, six months, were 
145,984 dollars ; the expenditure 300,844 dollars, leaving a balance 
equal to 11 per cent. on the capital. 

Some of the omnibuses carry 100 passengers, and travel, with two 
horses, at the rate of five miles an hour. They are constructed to 
run in both directions, without turning, and a break is attached to 
them, so that they can start and pull up almost instantaneously. 
At a speed of eight miles an hour they can be stopped in a distance 
of 40 feet, and at a less velocity in half the length of the carriage. 
The omnibuses run on lower wheels than the ordinary omnibuses ; 
the height of the door from the rails seldom being more than 12 
inches. They are constructed roomy inside, having a height of 7 ft., 
and are fitted up with every regard to the comfort of the passengers, 
so that ladies and others who would not ride in the ordinary omni- 
buses, have no objection to use them. 








They are not found to cause any obstruction to the ordinary | 


traffic, and the easy motion causes them to be preferred to the | 
jelting omnibuses. Altogether they have pleased the publie, and | 


m remunerative to the shareholders in America. The usual | 


charge is five cents, or twopence halfpenny, a halfpenny being 
added for extreme distances or for a transfer from one omnibus to 
another. 

The street railways will concentrate the traffic into a small 


space, and prevent the present eyercrowding of the streets of | 


London. A iile of cabs to convey 100 people would occupy a 
quarter of a mile of road; the same number would travel in two 
railway carriages in a space of 50 feet. There will be less wear 
and tear of road; and the Railway companies undertaking the 
repairs themselves, will greatly reduce the expenditure on hi 


= 
There are many lines admirably adapted for street railways— 
we name a few of the principal, 7. ¢., from Farringdon-street, via 
Holborn and Oxford-street, to Edgware-road and Kilburn-gate ; 
and a branch from the Marble Arch to Bayswater; from West- 
mipster-bridge to Kenning,on-gate and Clapham-common, with a 
h for Brixton from Kennington-gate, and another branch up 
the Westminster-road to the Plepbant and Castle, and on to 
Greenwich, with branches for Camberwell and Peckham ; from 


gh- | 


Long-acre, via Cranbourne-street, Leicester-square, al 
cadilly to Brompton, Fulham, and Hammersmith; t 
junction of Oxford-street and Tottenham-oourt-road up the 
Hampstead-road to the Mother Red Cap, Camden town; from 
Paddington-green, via the Marylebone and Euston-roads, to the 
Angel, at Islington, and thence along the New-road to the Bank ; 
from Holloway, via Highbury-place, Islington High-street, 
St. John’s-street-road and Aldersgate-strect to the General Post- 
office; from Leadenhall-street, via Whitechapel, te Bow and 
Stratford§; from Stratford to Walthamstow; from Bishopsgate- 
street to Kingsland-gate, Hackney, and pton; from the 
Strand, over Waterloo-bridge, to the Elephant and Castle; 
these lines are nearly straight, or would require very slight 
curves, and would be most remunerative to the proprietors. 

To enable these railway carriages to leave the rails and travel on 
the common road, so as to facilitate passing other omnibuses on the 
same track, or passing obstructions, Mr. James Samuel, C.E., pro- 
poses a fixed projecting flange to the wheel, the flange bei 
such a strength and width that when the street railway omnibus 
is off the rails, it can run on the flange, and when on the rail it runs 
on the periphery of the wheel. This we think a most excellent 
contrivanee, and one likely to answer the purpose, and meet all 
objections to passing and repassing. 

These two pamphlets ought to be read by everyone who feels an in- 
terest in improving the streets of London, and by every shareholder 
of every railway company. Mr. Burn’s book shows that it is not 
absolutely necessary to use a locomotive engine as a tractive 
power, simply because the passengers are conveyed in carriages 
which run in flanged wheels upon iron rails; and that horse 
power is in many instances more convenient and economical, and 
will answer all requirements. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
SPECIAL. 


Hanover, Noy. 20th, 1860. 

rPHE Macponacp affair, which has occupied the colamns of 

the English and German journals during the last six w: 
has not yet been brought toa conclusion, It has grown 
personal quarrel into a newspaper quarrel, and from a n 
aga into a national quarrel. It has had the effect of 1 

e whole German press to the discovery that the alliance 

Prussia isa matter of life or death to England, “ Prussia and 
Germany,” says the organ of the National Verein, * can view the 
approach of the war which is anticipated, i.¢c., between Franee and 
Germany, with greater indifference than England. Prussia and 
Germany may lose a province, but the very existence of England 
is at stake.” 


I have hithertc refrained from dwelling at any rir the 
ques- 


if 


of 


Bonn affair, presuming it would remain a personal or 
tion, but it appears that the English Cabinet has taken it up, and 
in a diplomatic note, has insisted upon the punishment of the 
Procurator MorLier, and threatening, in case of refusal, to 
recall the British Ambassador. Under these circumstances, the 
affair has become of sufficient importance for further notice in my 
letters. The most of your readers have doubtless made them- 
selves acquainted with all the ins and outs of this case, through 
the columns of the daily journals, and a repetition of the origi 
dispute is unnecessary. From the several accounts, the whole 
thing lies in a nutshell. The Captain, endeavouring to retain the 
places for his absent travelling companions, prevented the i 
of Parow and his wife, was thereupon charged with an assault, 
and dragged out of the carriage and off to jail. He was after. 
wards seed before a legal tribunal, and punished for his alleged 
offence. On this occasion the Procurator edhaen. not confin 
himself to the infliction of punishment upon the offending indi- 
vidual, takes it into his head to stigmatise the whole English 
nation, or the travelling portion of that nation, as fools and black- 
ards. In a less civilised period a horsewhip or pistol bullet would 
ave arranged the matter without the aid of the press or di ie 
notes. Such a course is, however, unsuited to the present y, and 
so it has become a cabinet and national question. The German 
papers charge Capt. Macponaup with having, by falsehoods and 
force, endeavoured to retain entire possession of the railway 
carriage ; . with having laid hands upon a woman, maltreated an 
official, and, on his return to his own country, made a statement 
upon oath not in accordance with truth; corrupted the editor of the 
Zimes, and thereby the whole English press, which in all foreign 
uestions is, so the Germans assert, merely an echo of the 
ily journal. It is not very surprising that Germans sh put 
more faith in the statement of their countryman, or rather tongue- 
man, by which boldly-coined word I mean a man whose la: 
is the same as their own, than in the asseveration of the ish- 
man; but it would be still more surprising if the English credited 
Mr. Parow’s account, improbable and discrepant as itis. The 
German papers condemn the Times for not publishing Parow’s 
statement, but I have not yet met with a German paper contai 
Capt. Macponaup’s ; and it is very certain if the English are 
tial in their view of the case, the Germans are no less so in theirs. 
am convinced of the untruthfulness of the German evidence from 
the apparently trifling assertion that Capt M., while standing in the 
iage, threw himself into a boxing attitude and struck the railway 
official who was on the platf such a terrific blow in the chest 
with both fists at once, that official felt the pain all the next 
day. Now this description of the blow is Tgee @ German en- 
tertaining general continental notions of ish boxing, which is 
supposed to consist in making use of the fists like a pair of buffers, 
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or in pushing, thumping, cuffing, and mauling. If Capt. M. pre- 
pared himself’ as described by the witnesses, for a regular set-to, and 
struck the official with the violence asserted, we may be assured he 
did not strike with both fists at once. Panrow has overstated his 
case. The Captain either did not strike at all, or he merely held 
out both arms to prevent ingress, or to keep off the official. This 
is a very _— circumstance at first sight, but consider it in 
conjunction with the German notions of English boxing, and the 
— of dealing blows right and left, but mostly with the 
left only, and it becomes worthy of note. I recollect, as 
perhaps do likewise some of your readers, a similar trifling trip on 
the part of a foreigner, a German, in the recruiting case between 
Consul Barcray and the authorities of the United States during 
the Crimean war. On that occasion a German fellow gave evi- 
dence to the effect that Consul Barctay had accepted his services 
asa recruiting agent, though he could not swear that he had 
received any money, for when he applied for some on one occasion, 
the Consul had used these words :—‘'I will account to you all 
recruits you bring in; but, alas! I have no money at present.” 
The evidence of the German was considered by some as very 
clinching against the Consul; yet, to the mind of any one well 
acquainted with the idioms or colloquialisms of the English and 
German languages, the dragging in of the little word alas! was 
eos positive against the correctness of the German’s evidence. 
o Englishman in a common business transaction would say, ‘+ But, 
alas! | have no money.” He might say, ‘‘ But, unluckily, or, 
unfortunately, or, I am sorry to say, or, | sees to say, Ihave no 


money.” Certainly not alas! unless jocularly or poetically. The | 


German’s quotation of the Consul’s words was evidently a trans- 
lation of his own idiomatic concoction. ‘ Aber ach! ich habe kein 
Geld.” Just as by such a trifle as the word alas! I came to the 
conclusion that the German in BARCLAY’s case was not speaking 
the truth; so am I also convinced, for the reason advanced above, 
of the exaggeration, if not falsehood, of the assertions made 


Captain Macponatp with regard to his behaviour towards | 


he woman and the railway official 


I must confess to being somewhat astonished at the importance | 


attached by the English press to the silly splutter of the Procu- 
rator, MorLLER, and I am sorry that the whole German people 
should be made to feel the effects of the insolence of one of his 
class. Who that has come in contact with the German Gelehrten, 
commonly so-called, does not know that for daring ignorance and 
the most wretched conceit under the mask of political hnmility, his 
match is not to be found in the wide, wide world. For one Hum- 
BOLDT, there are a thousand dunderheads, and these would assume 
to themselves the fame which he has conferred upon their country. 
To Englishmen who have resided long in this country, the foolish 
jabber of Mr. Morxxer is explicable envugh. The Gelehrten and 
theatre-frequenting of the German people, ¢.e. the townsfolk, 
have contracted the belief that the English are haughtily eccentric, 
very proud of their nationality, supercilious, and coolly insolent. 
Historians, philologists, ethnologists, and, following in their 
track, the poets and essayists, maintain that these characteristics 
are of the Teutonic, or Germanic, or Gothic origin of 
the English, and consequently that the absence of these peculiarities 
in the Germans of the present day is a sign of degeneration. 
Your readers are disposed to smile! Well, I refer them to 
Ernst Moritz Arnpvt’s lectures upon National Characteristics, 
to Kont’s Travels, or to the works of any of the English 
disciples of the German School of Thought; for instance, to 
CaRLYLe’s ‘Frederick the Great,” and to Mr. Emerson’s 
‘* English Traits.” It has been ding-donged into German ears 
for the last quarter of a century that, to be able to crow over 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Scandinavians, they must be more like 
the English, more like the ideal ancient German, proud, over- 
bearing, taciturn, supercilious, unromantic, practical, rough and 
ready, sailor-like, all teeth and fists for a iy a bite, for a word, 
a blow—a cross between the alte Dessauer and a grisly bear. The 


result of this style of teaching is that the educated classes here | 


have gradually adopted the resolution to show the world what a 
power of national consciousness (Bewasstsein) lies in them, and 
what ‘“ Donnerwetter Kerls” they can be if they but will. Thisis 
the mainspring of the Bonn procurator’s sanclenne. There is a 
sort of tacit understanding among the educated classes of all 
Germanic countries to play the proud with other nations. How 
they will manage to get along with it time will tell. 

1 have been greatly amused in reading the statements of the 
witnesses, and more especially of the railway officials, in this 
Bonn affair. How gentle and lamb-like do they appear, and 
how coarse and brutal the Englishman and his sister, ‘who 
scolded like a fishwoman, in very good German. I have, however, 
been myself witness of a scene somewhat similar to that which 
occurred at Bonn, and as there is no news of any great import- 
ance, I will attempt to conjure up a smile by a brief and dramatic 
description of it. 

Scene Ist.—A railway carriage near Aix-la-Chapelle. 

German passenger, addressing his neighbour, an Englishman : 
Na! Thank goodness, here we are at last, in dear, darling 
Deutschland again. 

Steam whistle screams, train stops, door of carriage suddenly 


wrenched open, Prussian official, bewhiskered and mustachoed a Ja | 


Ernst Avucusr of Hanover, enters, knees his way through pas- 
sengers, and scowling around, growls out ‘‘ Your passports, sirs.” 
——_ with nervous haste produce the precious documents, 
which the scowling official leisurely 


denly he exclaims, say, ‘ Pechvogel |” 














Pechvogel, with a frightened start: Here I am. 

Official: Get out. 

Pechvogel: 1! Am I to get out? But what, in God’s name, 
have I— 

Official: Get out, I say. 

Pechvogel : Herr Jesus— 

Official, savagely : Will he get out? Donner— 

Pechvogel scrambles out pale and trembling ; all the pen 
very silent, and looking as if they couldn’t help it, an woul 
do it any more. 

Oficial returns passports to passengers and withdraws. 

nglishman speaking out of the window to Pechvogel: What 
are you detained for? 

Pechvogel (whining): My dear friend, I don’t know. They 
won't tell me. 

Train starts. Pechvogel is left standing in the midst of half a 
dozen officials. 

Englishman to passengers: What do you suppose he is detained 
for ? 

Passengers, in a breath: Oh! its nothing very serious. Hig 

port has not been properly endorsed, perhaps ; and he’ll be sent 
back the way he came at his own expense, that’s all. 

Scene 2nd.—Refreshment saloon at Prussian Minden, English- 
man at a table very contentedly discussing a muttonchop. Enter 
Prussian official— a big specimen, to imponiren. 

Prussian Official: Brovun—Brovun ! 

Nobody answers. Official glances around, and perceiving an 
Englishman, bears down upon him. 

Official, abruptly to Englishman: Here! Is your name Brovun? 

Englishman, looking up with his mouth full: Perhaps you mean 
Brown? My name's Brown. ; 

Official: Na! Brovun or Browoon, it’s no matter; thisis your 
passport. 

Englishman: Yes, it is. ; 

Official: Very well, then, you stay here to-night! (addressing 
railway porters) fetch out his luggage. _ 

Englishman, jumping up as if electrified, and gul ing down his 
mouthful of chop: What the——do you mean? Did you say I was 
to remain here to-night? 

Oficial, laconically : You will stay here. 

nglishman : What for? 

Official: You stay here. . : 

Englishman, in a towering rage, planting himself before the 
Official : I demand to know what | am detained for, and if you wish 
to save yourself trouble with me you had better tell me. 

Official, sneeringly : Well, if you must know, your passport is 
not in order. 

Englishman: That has nothing to do with you. I am 
leaving Prussia, not entering it. With this passport 1 entered the 
country, and with this passport I’ll leave it. (Rushes towards the 
train, but is collared by two or three officials, and brought back.) 

Official: Don’t be so obstreperous my friend; you'll repentit. 

Englishman, struggling and abusing officials and all the Prussian 
powers, from the King downwards: Let me go, I say, you have no 
right to detain me. 

Official: But I will detain you. (Here calling to soldiers.) 
Six soldiers come forward, surround Englishman, and ground 
their arms with a crash. Englishman meas~res them with con- 
tempt, calls them slaves, contemptible wretches, and other un- 
pleasant names. 

Official, in a rage: Look here, sir; you are a very suspicious 
fellow, and, shaking his finger in Englishman’s face, you had 
better beware, for— 

Englishman, striking aside the official’s hand: Take your dirty 
paw out of my face! 

x clapping his hand to his sword: Will you dare to 
insult the Royal Authorities ? 

Englishman ; Yes, I will; and your King, too, if he were here. 

Official, beyond himself: Here, soldiers, march him off! For- 
wards! (Soldiers hustle about, and the corporal shouts): Now, 
then, march! Away with you! 

Englishman shoves tre corporal violently aside, and pushing 
through the soldiers, exclaiming: Get out of the road, you poor 
curs. Soldiers, however, again instantly surround him, and he is 
ultimately carried away to the Stadt-haus, where he was, no 
doubt, charged with insolence towards the officials, and resisting 
the royal authority. Whether he ever obtained any redress, or 
his case was ever made known, I cannot say. Possibly he was 
without interest or connections in his own country, and, therefens, 
got well punished for his conduct towards the police commissioner 
of Minden. This happened some years ago, but it may happen 
every day still. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
The Amusing Adventures of Mr. Simon Snuff-bor. By Master Charles Wilson, 
etatl4. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo; London: simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1861. 
This little work purports to be a “ literary curiosity,” so at least we 
areftold in letters of gold, on a very green ground outside the cover. 
The literary sponsor of Master Wilson, says, in his preface, “ the MS. of 


| this little book, written by so young an author (only fourteen), was put 


into my hands rather with the view of being perused as a curiosity in 
literature, than with any intention of publication; but I had scarcely 
began the perusal, till, I thought I discovered traces of original invention, 
and a subdued quaintness very unlike his years; nor had I finished my 
reading before my impression was confirmed ;” and we dare say most 


m's poetry. 


y receives and scrutinises. Sud- a will coincide with him. At the end ig a specimen of 
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Messrs. Edward Moxon and Co. beg to announce that they will pub- 
lish, early in December, a second series of “ Hood’s Own,” in one 
volume, 8vo., illustrated with numerous cuts, price 103. 6d., elegantly 
bound in cloth. It is but fair to argue from the popularity of the first, 
that this second series of “* Hood’s Own” will be universally welcomed, 
containing, as it will do, the later writings of the author, when his style 
was more matured whilst his genius remained as bright, if not brighter, 
thanever. This volume will be uniform with the “ First Series.” 

The “ Worn Wedding Ring,” and other poems, by Mr. W. C. Ben- 
nett, will, we learn, be published immediately by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. The volume will contain, in addition to the lyrics and ballad, 
100 sonnets, a form of poetry on which the writer has not before tried 
his hand. 

Socrery or Arts, MAUvUFACTURES, AND Commerce.—The 107th 
session of this Society commenced on Wednesday last, when the ope ring 
address was delivered by Sir Thomas Phillips, F.G.S. The guarantee 
fund amounts, it appears, to the enormous sum of £365,000. The 
medals, which were awarded by the council for papers read at the weekly 
evening meetings, during the last session, and for articles submitted to 
the Society’s committees, were distributed as follows: To Mr. R. 
Thomson, for several novel and ingenious instruments and tools, for 
use in dental surgery—the Society’s silver medal. To Mr. Leonard 
Wray, for his compound of materials as a substitute for gutta percha — 
the Society’s silver medal. To Mr. J. C. Morton, for his paper read 
before the Society, “ on the Forces used in Agriculture”—the Society’s 
medal. To Mr. Leonard Wray, for his paper read before the Society, 
“On the Means of Increasing the Production of Sheep's Wool, and 
Angora Goat’s Hair’’—ihe Society’s silver medal. To Mr. George R. 
Burnell, for his two papers read before the Society, “On Building 
Stones—the Causes of their Decay, and the Means of Preventing it,” 
and “On Building Woods—the Causes of their Decay, and the Means 
of Preventing it’ —the Society’s silver medal. To Mr. Dauglish, for 
his paper read before the Society, “ On a New System of Bread Manu- 
facture’ —the Society’s silver medal. To Dr. J. Forbes Watson, 
F.R.S., for his paper read before the Society, ‘On the Chief Fibre- 
yielding Plants of India”—the Sociery’s silver medal. For the 





meetings previous to Christmas, the following arrangements have been | 


made :—November 28.—‘“‘ On the Acclimatization of Animals ;” by Mr. 
F¥. T. Buckland, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant- 
Surgeon, Second Life Guards. December 5, “ On Electro-block 
Printing, especially as applied to Enlarging or Reducing from any 
Printing Surface or Original Drawing;” by Mr. H. G. Collins. Decem- 
ber 12.—‘ On Italian Commerce and Industries ;” by Professor Leone 
Levi. December 19.—‘ On the Straw Plait Trade;” by Mr. A. J. 
Tansley. The chair is taken at eight o’clock. The subject of the 
Exhibition of 1862 will be found at length, under that head, in 
another article. 


SERIALS. 

All Round the World, an Iilustrated Record of Voyages, Travels, 
and Adventures in all Parts of the Globe. Edited by W. F. Ains- 
worth, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., &. London: R. March, 122, Fleet-street, E.C. 
—The second part of this new publication fulfils the expectations 
raised by the first, which was noticed in a former number of this 

r. In this part the interesting and well illustrated account of Sicily 
is concluded. The remainder, or principal portion of the work is 
occupied with an account of China, also profusely and graphically 
illnstrated. 

The Eclectic. Nov. 1860. London: Judd and Glass.—The present 
number contains articles on Michael Angelo, and Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, two subjects of sufficient importance to invest a paper devoted 
to them with a peculiar interest. “Towards the end of his work” 
“ Modern Painters”), says the writer of the latter article, “the author 
Or Ruskin) relapses into that exaggeration which generally charac- 
terizes what he says about Turner. That great artist left behind him 
nearly 200,000/., contributed by the ‘blind and fatherless’ age in which he 
lived ; so that we wonder,” continues the Eclectic, “ what he would have 
extracted from a more believing generation.” We cannot but echo the 
wonder expressed. Let it be remembered that neither Turner, nor any 
artist whatever, merely as an artist, has ever produced anything for 
permanently benefiting his species and promoting the well-being of the 
race, as those have done who have discovered and enounced new 
truths. Yet those who have promulgated the most useful and beneficent 
truths ever announced to man have received no reward but that of 
persecution and hunting to death. It is downright mockery to rave 
in this way over the imaginary distresses of aman who makes 200,0002. 
through the production of what, compared with the great truths on 
which human progress and human well-being depend, are mere toys 
and baubles ; and to rant about his “ isolation, hopelessness, misery, 
and despair!”” The misery of a man with 200,000/.! If he had been, 
as some of our most useful labourers in the holy and sacred cause ofhu- 
manity have been, without necessary food to keep soul and body 
together ; friendless and hopeless ; not thinking of self, but struggling on 
manfully under the world’s neglect, labouring for the good of those 
who had not one kind word of encouragement for them, then he would 
have been to be pitied. But the distresses and misery of a man with 
200,000/.! and 200,000/. gained by producing esthetic luxuries for 
pampering those already pampered to satiety with enjoyments of a 
more sensuous and palpable nature. There are papers in the present 
number on “ Roman London,” and “ Victor Emmanuel ;” the other 
articles are of the special kind which characterizes this Review, being 
chiefly on theological subjects, or topics connected therewith. 


HINDUSTANI AT CAMBRIDGE. 


J\HE contest for the teachership of Hindustani at Cambridge may be 

taken asa parallel to Dean Swift’s satire on a suit at law. If, 
according to the Dean, two men quarrel for the possession of a cow, the 
law does not inquire at once whose cow she is, but institutes all sorts of 
irrelevant inquiries, such as whether her horns are long or short, where 

was pastured, what is her size and colour, &c. And soit is just now 
about the Hindustani teachership. The qualifications for the duties of 


that office, such as the fact of being a well educated native of the country 
of which Hindustani is the spoken language, ard at the same time a sound 
English scholar, is the very last thing that seems to be thought of. Mr, 
Syed Abdoollah, the Hindustani Professor of University College, London, 
who, we believe, is a native of Oude, where the language is spoken in 
its purity, is one of the candidates; and if the usual qualifications 
deemed essential for such an appointment were valid in this case, 
would undoubtedly obtain the teachership. But the very thing which 
renders him the best possible person for the office, is the very thing 
which, to the distorted views of some minds, disqualifies him. At 
Oude, the seat of the pure Hindastani language, Mahometanism is the 
religion of the country. And Hindustani from Mahometan lips, it 
seems, is supposed, by some weak-minded but busy and noisy persons 
at Cambridge (though not at University College, London), to be 
impure, however pure the accent and the idiom may be. On the other 
hand, the unintelligible jargon of barbarisms and mis-pronunciation 
which emanates from the lips of those not happening to be born ina 
Mahomedan country, seems to be conside’ unexceptionable. We 
hope that common sense will prevail in the selection of the competent 
teacher. 


THE MADRAS IRRIGATION AND CANAL COMPANY. 


ag third report of the directors is now before us. The Toom- 
‘ buddra project, which was the one selected for the initiative of 
the Company, is reported in a highly ee state of progress. The 
Company enjoys the concurrence and supportiof the Local Government. 
Early in the present year, the Company, with the sanction and approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Government of Madras, en upon 
the construction of a portion of the Kurnool works. In the course of 
six weeks, a temporary stone dam, 1190 yards in length, and containi 

17,900 tons of stone, was constructed across the Toombuddra river, 
and proved entirely successful. The company’s scheme comprises four 
divisions : 1, the Maury Tank Project ; 2, the Upper Bellary Project ; 
8, the Lower Bellary Project ; 4, the Kurnool Project. Each of these 
is complete in itself, but altogether they form one grand connected 
plan, no less than 700 miles in length. The estimated cost, as 


| calculated by Colonel H. C. Cotton, the Company’s chief engineer, 


| £1,000,000: and this estimate was verified b 


| 


was £1,350,000, the guaranteed capital of the company having been 
Captain Rundall, the 
consulting engineer appointed by the Madras Government. The 
Secretary of State for India (Sir C.[Wood) having questioned the 
expediency of “ extending the works to be undertaken by the Company, 
with a guaranteed capital beyond the sum of £1,000,000,” the Com- 
pany have been in communication with him on this subject, and are 
taking steps for the adoption of means satisfactory to all parties for 


| carrying out the entire scheme in its integrity. This arrangement, it 
| appears, has the advantage of the strong recommendations of the 


vernment. 


The expenditure of the Company, both at home 


; and in India, up to the end uf lust September, amounted to £72,127, 





and the receipts on account of capital to £536,366, leaving a balance 
in hand of £464,239. The reports of the chief engineer show that the 
works are being prosecuted in the most expeditious and satisfactory 
manner. In June last the Local Government intimated to the company 
that it was “much gratified to learn that the dam across the Toom- 
buddra has been established. The rapidity with which this has been 
done,” says the despatch, “ reflects great credit on the engineers con- 
cerned.” And in a subsequent communication the Government state 
they “have read the report with interest, and notice with gratification 
the vigorous commencement made on the works by the engineers of 
the Irrigation Company.” Vast and comprehensive as the scheme of 
the Company is, its magnitude is surpassed by its utility. As the great 
Stephenson said of boring a tunnel under the straits of Dover, it is 
only a question of money. And considering the immense advantages, 
and consequent certain profits of such an enterprise, there can be no 
doubt entertained of the successful carrying out of the plan. The 
London offices of the company are at 27, Cannon-street, E.C. We 
observe that a meeting is to be held at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street, on the 29th instant, at one o’clock. 





THE BATTLE OF THE BANKS OF ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE FOR GOLD 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE LEADER.” 





Str,—For the last twelve years I have been endeavouring, in various 
publications, to open the eyes of the public to the impolicy of the Act 
of 1844, and to the inconsistency of advocating free trade in com- 
modities, whilst imposing restrictions, by law, on the medium for ex- 
changing and circulating those commodities. 

Tne contest, however, now going on between the Banks of England 
and France for gold, the basis of our monetary system, and in which 
all our debts, bills, and bank notes are payable, must surely make the 
incalculable evils of the law patent to all. The Bank of France is not 
buying our gold at a loss, as is generally supposed, but with a con- 
siderable profit, owing to the restriction imposed on the Bank of Eng- 
land by the Act of 1844. 

That act prevents the Bank from issuing more notes than their 
equivalent value in gold deposited, with the exception of the fixed and 
never-varying amount of £14,000,000 against securities. 

The bank of France has no other restriction on its issue of notes than 
that which the liability to convertibility imposes, and may safely issue, 
as experience proves, two notes against the value of one deposited in 
gold. Hence against a deposit of £100 of gold the bank of era can 
issue £200 in notes, and when their rate ot discount is 4} per cent., as 
at present, they may realise a profit of about 4 per cent., allowing 4 per 
cent. for cost of transit, &e. 

Whilst the bank of England being allowed only to issue £100 of notes 
for £100 of gold, gains nothing. 

Nor is this the extent of the mischief, for the higher the Bank of France 
can maintain its rate of discount the larger will be their profit, and the 
greater their power of drawing our gold from us; as when their rate is 
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3} per cent. they make a profit of 3 per cent., and when at 4} of 4 per 
cent,, and so on as their rate advances, 

e point at issue hetween the two Banks is not so much which of 
them can attract the most money by raising the rate of discount, as 
wh‘ch can attract for the present crisis the most gold, the basis of their 
paper money; and in such a contest the Bank of England, with its 
restrictions, has no chance of competing with the Bank of France, free 
and unfettered, except by its own discretion. 

One mode of alleviating the present monetary pressure and preventing 
& panic isthe suspension of the Act of 1844, with the view of enablin 
o Bank of England to bid on equal terms for gold with the Bank of 


rance. 

Another is the remedy pogpried in the petition at foot, by which 
20,000,000, of soverigns may be set at liberty for exportation ; a peti- 
tion recom me in Oct., 1857, as a means of averting the 


cogrehonaes panic of Nov. 1857. 


alleviating measures I would again submit to the consideration 
of the public, and especially to the members of Chambers of Commerce 
whose particular duty it is to attend to the interest of the commercial 
community. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
HAMER STANSFELD. 
The Grange, Burley, near Otley, 15th Nov., 1860. 
“ TO THE QUEEN'S, MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


* We, the undersigned bankers, merchants, and other liege subjects 
of the realm, considering that the present foreign drain of gold most 
seriously deranges the domestic currency of the country, thereby para- 
lysing trade, throwing the industrious classes out of employment, depre- 
ciating property, and increasing unnecessarily the burdens of the war, 
most humbly pray that your Majesty will be graciously pleased, with a 
view to counteract these evils, by Order in Council, to empower the 
Bank of England, until the sense of Parliament can be taken, to issue 
one pound notes to serve as substitutes for sovereigns whenever the 
Bank minimum rate of discount shall exceed five per cent., on deposit- 
ing Government Stocks for two-thirds and gold for the remaining one- 
third of the amount of such issues as a guarantee for the convertibility 
of the notes, and on paying interest at the rate of four per eent. to the 
Exchequer for the benefit of the State, on the two-thirds of which they 
would have the beneficial use, or on such other terms as to your 
Majesty should seem fit. 

* And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 


RECORD OF THE WEEK. 
HOME AND COLONIAL. 


THe difference between the amount of bullion in the bank of last 
‘week compared with that of the week before, namely, £582,274, was 
nearly balanced by the sum arriving up to the close of last week from 
Australia, and which amounted to £580,000. Conanls closed Isst week 
at 083 to #. A further drain, of £100,000 from the Bank took place on 
Tuesday. On Wednesday an arrangement was come to between the 
Bank of England and the Bank of France, for the former to supply 
the latter with £2,000,000 gold in exchange for £2,000,000 in silver. 
Securities were improved in consequence, the closing price of Consols 
being 986 to 4. 

mortality of London now exhibits that increase which usually 
attends the closing months of the year. From 1,026 in the last week 
of October the deaths in London have risen to 1,183, the number in 
the week that ended last Saturday. The average number of deaths, as 
obtained from corresponding weeks of ten previous years (1850—9), 
and for the purpose of comparison, corrected for increase of popula- 
tion, is 1,264. Hence it appears that the deaths in the present return 
are less by 81 than they would have been if the average rate of mor- 
tality for this period of the year had prevailed. 

As last week closed the Empress Eugenie was in London on her way 
to visit the Duchess of Hamilton, her travelling nom de—not guerre, 
but voyage—we suppose, is the Countess de la Mothe Beuvron. 

The hop “interest” has succeeded in obtaining a postponement of 
the payment of the duty. The sum due this month is not to be paid 
until next March, and the duty in respect of the present year instead 
of being collected next March is to stand over until August. 

Among the vacation speeches of M.P.’s, may be mentioned one of Mr. 
Berkeley’s on the ballot. He shows that in Virginia, United States, 
where open voting prevails, the condition of the people is very demo- 
ralised ; while there is a much more elevated moral in the States where 
secret voting is in use; the moral intended to be pointed being that 
open voting gives scope to demoralising influences that would be exclu- 

by the ballot. 

Steps have been taken for initiating a national testimonial to 
Garibaldi. The movement has commenced at Brighton in the shape 
of 2 penny subscription. Brighton, which is represented in Parliament 
by two of the most liberal and enlightened politicians in the House, Mr. 

mingham and Mr. White, is nobly vindicating its title to be foremost 
amongst Liberal constituencies in this manifestation of sympathy with 
the liberator of Italy. 

The close of last week was marked in the calendar of calamities by a 
frightful railway accident, which occured at Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
where the Glasgow mail train ran into a cattle train, which by some 
mischanee had got on the same plates. ‘The stoker of the mail train, 
and no less than seven men in charge of the cattle, were killed, and the 
number of deaths had increased on Monday to 10, when several other 
sufferers were hardly expected to live. Many of the officials belonging 
to the mail were severely hurt. Cruel havoc, also, was made among 
the cattle, numbers of which, smashed, mutilated, and bleeding, were 
actually mixed up, pell mell, with the debris and fragments of broken 

i the spectacle of wreck ‘and ruin being truly piteous to witness. 

Lord Rollo, is the representative peer ,of Scotland elected in the 
stead of the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

In the matter of the proposed stone tramway, in Oxford street, in 


ition to Mr. Train’s the report adopted by the Marylebone 
Yer, resommends tha gelatin rl of Gmquatian togenpened 

















The Queen, soon after the arrival of the Prince of Wales, invited the 
American Ambassador to visit her at Windsor Castle. 

Early this week, Mr. Apsley Pellatt announced his intention of 
retiring from the contest for Southwark. 

The show of hands at the nomination of candidates for Reading, which 
took place on Monday, was in favour of Serjeant Pigott, the Liberal, 
The election terminated in the return of the Serjeant, Captain Walter 
being 150 votes behind. 

A vacancy has occured in the representation of Ripon, in consequence 
of the death of Mr. Warre. 

Mullins, convicted of the Stepney murder, was hanged on Monday, 
in the presence of, it is said, between twenty and thirty thousand per- 
sons, fe protested his innocense to the last, but modified his state. 
ment about Emms, whom he exonerated from the suspicions he had 
east upon him. 

The inquest in reference to the explosion of a steam-engine at King’s. 
cross, has eventuated in a verdict of very elaborate construction, ‘ 
which is tantamount to one of accidental death, the jury stating that 
there is no evidence to fix criminal neglect upon anybody. They ex. 

ress a hope that Captain Tyler’s suggestions for guarding the publie 
Sons similar accidents will receive proper attention, and obtain the 
publicity they deserve. 

An application having been made to the Court of Queen’s Bench, b 
Mr. Crawshay, for a rule nisi against Mr. Langley, of the Newcast; 
Chronicle, to show cause why a criminal information should not be 
exhibited against him for publishing articles in favour of Volunteers 
going to join Garibaldi, on the ground that such publication was con- 
trary to the Foreign Enlistment Act, thefCourt refused the application, 

The Game-laws have recently been characterised as a “ moral ser ll 
at a Lincolnshire Agricultural Society’s meeting. This is a significant 
indication of the progress of liberal ideas. The meeting endorsed the 
view that the laws in question were productive of the worst feelin 
between different classes, and were inconsistent with the prosperity and 
moral good of every district in which they were in force. 

Sir John Trelawney has been addressing his Tavistock constitueney, 
He expressed his warmest and most cordial sympathy with the inde- 

ndece of Italy and its struggle for freedom, and expressed a hope that 
Venetia would be extricated from the fangs of Austria; urged the 
necessity of an extension of the elective franchise, the reduction of the 
national expenditure; argued in favour of the abolition of Church 
rates, and declared that in the matter of the Paper duties the Lords 
had usurped the functions of the Commons, and that the latter, next 
session, would do wisely to reverse the invidious precedent sought to 
be established. 

The Empress ‘of the French is a godsend for the penny-a-liners; 
as much as the Prince of Wales was for the Jenkinses of America, 
At this dull time everything is fair game for news, and the papers are 
making the most of her. Long paragraphs are “ going the round,” 
minutely and fussily descriptive of her. She visited Melrose, Abbots- 
ford, &c.; and who was expected to visit her; how the party took 
their tickets at the railway stations: how the people turned out 
en masse to see a real live specimen of Imperiality travelling incog.; 
and how they cheered and shouted at they knew not what. Strang 
that a very respectable inoffensive lady cannot travel without all this 
nonsense, and what we should suppose must be most offensive 
annoyance. 

By the Bombay mail we learn that Sir Hugh Rose had taken steps 
for improving the condition of the army both in a moral and a mate- 
rial seuse. Workshops are to be established, in which the soldiers may 
practice the trades they understand, or acquire a knowledge of any 
trade they desire to learn. Thus not only will the individual soldier 
reap a profit, but the whole army will be benefited. 

We learn by a private letter from Auckland, New Zealand, that the 
place is in a very disturbed state; it is utterly unprotected by the 
regular troops, and has to rely for protection entirely upon volunteers 
and militia, the regular forces being at Taranake. The English soldiers 
not being used to the bush and irregular fighting, have their work to 
do in their encounters with the Maoris. It is the “ Jack tars” that the 
Maoris are most afraid of. The dark colour of the Maoris being in 
keeping with the darkness of night, they steal out after dusk, an 
ereep along barefoot and noiselessly up to the sentinels, whom they kill 
at their posts. “ How long this may last,” says our informant, “ no one 
can tell, as our Government is noted for its dilatoriness, and the 
governor goes by the name of ‘Governor Wait-a-bit.’” Hundreds, 
we are told, who go out can get nothing to do at all; business is very 
bad; and people leave the place faster than they come over, in conse- 
quence of the disturbances and fighting. The able-bodied male popu- 
lation, we hear, have to join the militia. 

ManvractuRE OF CONDIMENTS FoR CaTTLE.—A long experience 
gives Mr. Thorley many advantages over his rivals in this new and im- 
portant branch of industry. The first of the Cattle Food patents 
dates January 30, 1855, while Thorley was successfully at work in 
1850 manufacturing Thorley’s Mixture, a farinacecus compound, at 
14s. per ewt. This is a long start ahead. This mixture was a com- 
jacen9 of our different kinds of corn, includirg Indian corn, ground or 

ibbled, and well mixed together ; and Thorley’s success in Hull de- 
pended upon his using nothing but the best qualities of corn he could 
get, and the frank, honest, and John Bull manner which he assumed 
with his customers—often personally kibbling and mixing his com- 
pound in their presence—thus securing to him many excellent and 
valued friends. Some five years’ experience, however, taught Mr. 
Thorley that he had only taken the first step in the great march of 
improvement upon which he had entered ; hence the conclusion of & 
condiment at which he arrived, the new experimental career upon 


| which he entered to obtain this, and the result the Cattle-Food-Condi- 


ment he now offers the public. The success of Thorley’s Cattle Food, 
like the success of Thorley’s Mixture, depends mainly upon the quality 
of the materials of which it is composed, coupled with its honest aad 
proper administration, and the compounding and mixing of the several 
ingredients, so as to prevent the loss of aromatic and volatile elements, 


and that without regard to the heavy loss by waste of raw materials; 
for so long as this is attended to, opposition may retard, but cannot 
atop, the wheel of progress. 
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FOREIGN. 


The closing news of last week was that General Salzano had proposed 
to General Fanti the surrender of the body of Neapolitan troops who 
remained outside Gaeta, consisting of ten battalions of Chasseurs and a 
regiment of cavalry. General Fanti rejected this proposition. After 
the engagement of the 12th inst. the Bourbon troops re-entered Gaeta. 
The Sardinians took up fresh positions round the town. The garrison 
of Gaeta consisted of eighteen battalions, but a despatch announced 
that two merchant steamers, sailing under French colours, had left 
Gaeta with troops. Their destination was supposed to be Civita 
Vecchia. As this week opened we learned that on the 12th the Pied- 
montese bombarded the suburbs of Gaeta. The Neapolitan troops con- 
tinued to fight resolutely, but the defection of staff officers was increas- 
ing. Four generals, Salzano, Colonna, Barbalonga, and Polezzi, had 
resigned. The King had dismissed and sent away General Bertolini. 
Colonel Pianelli had surrendered a battalion of chasseurs to the Pied- 
montese. Further resistance by the Bourbon troops was paralysed by 
the insubordination of their chiefs and the confusion which prevails. 
Up to November 18th no Northern Power had protested against the 
entry of Victor Emmanuel into the city of Naples. When Sardinia 
¢laimed the cannons taken from the Neapolitans, who were disarmed on 
the Papal territory, General Goyon replied that at present it was im- 
possible to give a decision, but that the artillery would be given up 
later to the proper party. A military commission, composed of Frenc 
and Sardinian officers, and presided over by Generals Goyon and 
Cialdini, was to settle the questions arising from the entry of the Bour- 
bon troops into Roman territory. This week it was stated that only 
16,000 Bourbon troops entered the Papal States, and that a convention 
had been signed for sending them back to their own country. The ex- 
king of Naples issued a further protest against the course of events, in 
which absurdity he is supported by the Spanish Government. These 
sophists argue as if the pretended right of a family or individual to 
oppress and torment a whole people, and govern a nation against its 
will, and to its affliction and ruin, were like the title to so many acres of 
land. They are too benighted to understand that a monarch is simply 
the chief public servant of a country, whom the inhabitants of 
that country are as much justified in changing for some other 
agent, as a joint-stock company is in changing its secretary or manager. 
And that in spite of all the nonsense inculeated about divine right 
and legitimacy, the common sense and reason of mankind, the 
practical logic of life, and the workings of events, are so fast re- 
ducing this view to actual practice. Victor Emmanuel has issued a 
commission for regulating the degree of the officers of Garibaldi’s 
troops ; he invites the volunteers to enter the regular army, and bind 
themselves to two years’ service; this the volunteers, as might natu- 
rally be supposed, do not appear pleased with, as they consider that 
their degree, already earned, should be accepted. The pensions granted 
by Piedmont are to extend tothe wounded among Garibaldi’s army. 
Brom Naples we learned that on the reins being no longer held by the 
firm but skilful hand of Garibaldi, for whom so much enthusiasm end 
confidence were felt, things have been going rather to the bad ; which, 
also, “ was not to be not expected.” It was reported that five provinces, 
including the Abruzzi, had been declared by the present Government 
to be in a state of siege. The fact seems to be that the people who 
expected the freedom of self-government, expect to be saved like the 
ass in the fable, and only to experience a change of masters in the sub- 
stitution of the Sardinian for the Bourbon family. All Italian terri- 
tory under French “ protection” as it is called—the accurate name is 
& very different one—is to be left intact by the Sardinian troops. Ace 
cordingly, it seems, General Goyon claimed that Terracina, which had 
been occupied by the Sardinian General de Sonnaz, be forthwith 
evacuated, either as a pendant to, or as the prompter of, Antonelli’s 
protest against what he complains of as an aggression on the Pope’s 
dominions. On the day of our going to press with this portion of the 
paper, the latest news from Italy was, that the French were about to 
occupy Terracina. From Rome we learned the arrival of the 
Dowager Queen of Naples, with the Princess and the chil- 
dren of King Francis. His wife preferred staying with him 
and his brothers at Gaeta, where part of the palace had been 
rendered bomb-proof. The ex-queen is a Bavarian Princess, and 
induced her husband to make concessions when too late. She struggled, 
from the commencement of her stay in Naples, against the influence of 
the ex-king’s stepmother, who has now retired, At Venice, the 
Emperor of Austria is attempting to concilliate the people, but this 
also must be considered as coming too late. From Sardinia there are 
symptoms of renewing the war agaiust Austria, and to carry it, if pos- 
sible, into Hungary. Sardinia, it was positively stated, had no intention 
of contracting the new loan that had been talked of. 

There is a rumour that the French Emperor has put forth a “ feeler” 
to ascertain the opinion of Europe as to his assuming the functions 
of Head of the Church in France, and most of our contemporaries 
have pounced upon it as a marvellous mare’s nest. It may, or may 
not be, that next week we shall have something to say upon this 
subject. 

It is reported that the Austrian Government is about to issue an 
amnesty regarding political offences committed in 1848 (that is, twelve 
Years ago), in the shortest possible time. “ Better late than never,” we 
suppose ; but the ‘* Austrian Government” can hardly be so innocent 
as to imagine anybody else is innocent enough not to see through this 
miserable artifice. 

Rumours were afloat at midweek, that Austria was about forming a 
corps of observation on the borders of Moldavia, in Transylvania, and 
that this was not without some relation to the reports that Russia had 

en gradually moving troops in a southern direction, towards the 
Pont which both Powers would thus appear to have their eye upon. 
it is notorious that Russia still looks, with a covetous eye, upon the 
inheritance of the “ sick man,” and has beenmoving—not heaven, cer- 
tainly—but earth, and another place, perhaps, to get a modification of 
the settlement of 1856. 

Mr. Abraham Lincoln and Mr. Hannibal Hamlin have been elected 
respectively to the Presidency and Vice-Presidency of the United 
States. The new president's platform is anti-slavery. 





At the close of last week it was announced in the German press, that 
England, which up to the present time had only been represented at the 
Imperial Court of Austria by an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, was about to raise the rank of her embassy, and would, in 
future be ted by an Embassy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary. At Berlin, November 18th, it was announced that 
Lord Bloomfield was appointed English Ambassador to the court of 
Vienna, and Lord Loftus, English Minister at Vienna, was to replace 
Lord Bloomfield at Berlin. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Her Masgsty’s Twkatre.—The representation of Flotow’s Martha 
at this house during the week, serves to remind the public of the great 
versatility which distinguishes the power of lyrie ch pos- 
sessed by Mdlle. Titiens. We are accustomed to associate her in our 
mind with those tragic portraitures which excite the emotions, 
and work so powerfully on the feeling of an audience in Huguenots, 
Trovatore, Don Giovanni, Lucrezia Borgia. But the truth is, she is 
equally at home in lighter operas, such as the one which forms the sub- 
ject of the present notice. She can assume such a character as Martha, 
and render it ina style of graceful efficieney which leaves nothing to 
desire, both ina musical and a histriouic point of view. Sig. Giuglini as 
Lionel, having recovered from his indisposition, sang the music of this 
character, which is so well adapted to his powers, with exquisite effect. 
And Sig. Vialetti and Madame Lemaire, alike deserve the most credit- 
able mention for their respective performances as Plumkett and Nancy. 
This is one of the operas which is sure to be favourably received in 
England on account of having a favourite popular song wrought up in 
it. Everybody is delighted to hear “The last rose of summer” 
effectively sung anywhereand at any time; and such a melody, of course, 
lends the attraction of its associations to the piece in whith it is intro- 
duced. Robin Adair finds himeelf in the Scotch plot of s French 
opera—Boieldieu’s Dame Blanehe; at which we should imagine he 
was considerably surprised. And we find, according to the traditions 
of the lyric stage, that the dulce domum of our childhood is situate in 
the court of Henry the Eighth, as those who have heard Anna Bolena 
will recollect. e once asked Sir Henry —. about the transplant- 
ing of “ Sweet home” into Donizetti's opera. He told us that Pasta, 
for whom the maestro was composing that opera, was one of his pupils, 
and that she took such a fancy to his song that she said she should have 
it introduced into the work. But according to some the air in question 
is an old Sicilian melody which Sir Henry brought home with him from 
abroad. The performance of Martha was a great success, but as its 
merit chiefly consists in an ensemble of light music and characterization, 
there are not the striking features for criticism which are to be found 
in such works as the masterpieces of Rossini and Mozart. 

Drvury-tane THEatee.— The Billet Doux, is the French title of an 
English version of # French piece, or a piece so like the French one of 
Les Pattes de Mouche, that we suppose it is “an adaptation.” A gen- 
tleman rejuiviug in the uniary name of Murry Blunt (Mr, C. 
Mathews), and a lady who, when we first make her acquatutauve; is a 
Mrs. Pencolin (Miss Arden), had, prior to the latter changing her 
maiden name, formed, in the language of the original piece, what 
is called a liaison. She had on one occasion left a note for Mr. 
Blant in a hiding-place agreed upon betweem them; but, as 
ill-luck would have it, it never “came to hand”’—at least not 
to the hands it was intended to come to. Meanwhile Blunt 
goes abroad with his regiment, and comes back a major, with 
a grudge against the lady for jilting him, Having got hold of the 
billet doux in question, he evinces 9 disposition to use it for revenging 
himself; but a friend of the family, Miss Bright (Mrs. Charles 
Mathews), becomes aware of this, and determines to defeat his purpose. 
The plotting and counter-plotting that follow furnishes the material of 
the piece. The adventures of this unfortunate letter are a thousand- 
fold more extraordinary than any “ adventures” of any “ guinea” that 
ever jingled through its protracted monetary existence. e doubt if 
the transmigration of any soul that ever existed at all comes up to 
them. ‘They are much too numerous to mention, and to be appreciated 
ought to be witnessed. Mr. Pencolin is a rather gwooden and truculent 
sort of husband; and there are a Mr. and Mrs. Wagstaff pressed into 
the piece for the more effective transaction of the dramatic business— 
the respective assumptions of which characters are allotted to Mr, 
M‘Lein, Mr. Tilbury, and Mrs. Frank Matthews. The piece was well 
acted throughout. 








66, Queen-street, London, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. Wotherspoon & Co., 46, Dunlop street, Glasgow, 

Dear Sirs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal laundry, 
with reference to the advertisement of the Nottingham firm, who state 
that their starch has been used for many years in the Royal laundry, 
and have been assured by Mr. Thompson, the superintendent, that 
none but yourselves have any right to state that they supply starch to 
her Majesty’s laundry, as no other starch is there used, nor has been 
used for some years, but the Glenfield patent starch. I have been 
further assured that your starch continues to give complete satisfaction, 
and that, though trial has been made of samples of various starches, 
none of these have been found nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
I am, dear Sirs, your obedient servant, Wau. Buack.—[Advertisement.] 


Owz or THE Hanpsomest Buriprxes ry Lonpoy, says the Times 
Newspaper, is Partridge and Cozens’ Stationary Warehouse, No. 192, 
Fleet-street, corner of Chancery-lane. The largest and cheapest house 
in the kingdom for paper and envelopes. Carriage paid to the country 
on orders over 20s. Nocharge for stamping. Useful cream-laid note, 
five quires for 6d.; super-thick ditto, five quires forls. ; large commer- 
cial ditto, 38. 6d. per ream ; thick cream-laid envelopes, 6d. 100 ; 


blue office ditto, 4s. 6d. per 1,000, or 5,000 vty 6d. apunee 
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Copy prea Ta and Co manufacturing stationers, No. 1, 
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No, 12 (for December) will be published.on Tuesday, the 27th instant, pric: O.e Shilling, with 
Tyo Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 

A Second ‘Letter to the Editor of the “ Cornhill Magazine” from Paterfamilias. 
Framley Parsonage—Chapter XX XIV., Lady Lufton is taken by Surprise. 

Chapter XXXV., The Story of King Cophetua. 

XXXVI., Kidnapping at Hogglestock. 
Adriane at, Naxos. .(With an Illustration). 
The History of a woe An Episode from the History of Literature. 
How I was Upset. ; 
The Criminal Law and the Detection of Crime. 
A Passage in a Life. 
Our Natural Enemies. 
A Human Skull: 
The Pope’s City and the Pope’s Protectors. 
Success. 
Watching and Wishing. By Charlotte Bronte. 
Behind the Curtain. 
Round About Papers—No. 9. 
late Thomas Hood. 


(With an Illustration). Ona JokeI once heard from the 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


No. XIV. for DECEMBER, 1860, will be published on Tuesday next. 
CONTENTS. 


I.—A Popular Exposition cf Darwin on the Origin of Species. By Henry Fawcett. 
II.—Tom Brown at Oxford. Chaps. XXXIII. & XXXIV. By the Author of * Tom 
Brown's School Days.” 
III.—The Lost Expedition. By Thomas Hood. 
IV.—The English Evangelical Clergy. 
V.—Poetry, Prose, and Mr. Patmore. By Richard Garnett. 
VI.—The Private of the Buffs. By Sir F. H. Doyle. 
VII.—Horse-Breaking in the Nineteenth Century. 
VIII.—Travelling in Victoria. By Henry Kingsley. 
IX.—Musings. By Orwell. : 
X.—Extracts from the Journal of an Englishwoman in Naples. 
XI.—Garibaldi’s Retirement: A Sonnet. 


Volumes Z. and IT. are now published, handsomely bound in cloth, Price 7s. 6d, each. 





MACMILLAN AND CO. CAMBRIDGE: 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 
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jA REVIEW AND RECORD OF POLITICAL, LITE- 
RARY, ARTISTIC, AND SOCIAL EVENTS. 





Weekly, Financial, Commercial, and Economical 
Newspaper. 


The Reporter; or, the London 
MONETARY TIMES. | 


Issued every Saturday Morning. 
Price 34., Stamped 4. Subscriptions per year, 10s. 6d. 
(Town) ; 12s. 6d. (Country.) 
Edited by J. IRVING SCOTT. | eae | 
The Reporter, set on foot in 1847, consists of thirty- | . , | 
two large pages, and is devoted to Finance, Commerce, | CONTENTS of No. 556 (New Series, No. 46 ) 
Prices, Statistics, Banks, Lagasse. oy ty nS ape NOVEMBER, 17, 1860. 
and Investment: and to Provident Institutions. : : aa 
Savings? Banks, Loan, Friendly, Freehold Land, Building,|  Gribaldi's Work, . Mr. Bright on Social Science. 
and all meritorious, and really useful National Institu- | ; Guy Faux and the Lord Mayor. . 
tions. The Reporter is generally looked upon as a safe} 4 Slight Revoke. Selections—Tales, Toys, Caoutchouc. 
Monitor and Guide in ali matters relating to Finance, | How to Diminish our Annual Expenditure, 
Investment, and Speculation ; and has for many years, | Modern Slang. Recent Novels. 
been the recognised organ cf all Provident Institutions. | The Earl of Dundonald’s Auto-Biography. What is London 
All who wish a first-rate Financial Newspaper, and at - ___ Ornamental Literature 
The Illuminations. Foreign Co respondence. 


| 
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a moderate price, should sub-cribe to the Reporter. » " 
The Riperter may emphatically be styled the JovrnaL . .,__ Miscellaneous Works, 
OF ALL Provipenr [stiruTions. Street a > " « +o Srapenaien Bridge. } 
4 * entirely ar g thei ritish > yrian helie und, | 
tase eee nan Speedy anton _ Record of the Week, Entertainments, 
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| STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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ments. 
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tudies from. Life. By the 


ne AUTHOR OF “ JOMN HALIFAX, ‘GENTLE. 
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Also now ready, in three vols, 
THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 
Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” &c. 
Horst and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 





MM Bentley’s New Publications, 
1. 
| Dr. DAVIS'S DISCOVERY of CARTHAGE, 


8vo, with 30 beautiful illustrations, steel, chromo-litho- 
graphs, aquatints, and woodcuts, 21s. 


Il. 
|The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARY GRAN. 


VILLE (Mrs, DELANY). Edited by the Right Hon, 
Lady LLANOVER. 3 vols., with 12 exquisite por- 

traits from oil paintings, miniatures, and enamels (some 

S the latter in the possession of the Duke of Portland), 
2s. 


IL. 

The JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENOR 
of WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. With 
Preface and Introduction. By the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Bishop of BATH and WELLS. 2 vols., 
8vo, with portraits. 30s. 


Iv. 

DR. HOOK’S “LIVES of the ARCHBI- 
SHOPS of CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augus- 
tine to the Death of Howley. Vol. I., 8vo. 15g, 


v. * 
The GREATEST of all the PLANTAGE- 


NETS; an Historical Memoir. 8vo. 12 


vi. 
GEMS and JEWELS. Their History, Geo- 


graphy, Chemistry, and Ana. By Madame de BAR- 
RERA. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 10s. 6a. 


vu. 
Lord DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Vols. I. and IL. 8vo., with Plans. 28s. 
“It ought to be a classic in the hands of every English- 
man afloat and ashore."—Daily News. m 


Vill. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of VALENTINE 
DUVAL. Edited by the Author of “ Mary Powell,” 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 
“A very interesting work. It will take the first place 

among the works of the author of ‘Mary Powell,’ 

having a higher merit than fiction—that of a true blo. 
graphy.""—Spectator. 


RicuarD BextLex, New Burlingtopestreet, 





Cheap Illustrated Edition, _- Eleventh, post 8v¥o, 
7s. 6d, 


cloth, 
V estiges of the Natural History 
of CREATION. 
. JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
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This Day, demy 8vo, price 10s. 


‘ Ld Ld . 
, j ‘rade Societies and Strikes. 
Report of the Committee on Trades’ Societies 
ointed by the National Association for the Promotion 
ial Science ; presented at the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Association at Glasgow, September, 1860. 


London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, price 6s. 6d. boards, 
A Spring Morning’s Dream 


with SOMNILOQUENCE, & ETEIPQMEN, 
A New Poem. By JOSEPH HAMBLETON. 


KEnT and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Containing memorials of the men and events of his time. 
In Octavo, with a Portrait, price 14s, 

Witt Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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e Autobiography of the Rey. 
Dr. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Minister of In- 
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Poes. By Walter Whitmore- 
JONES. Second Series. 
*«* The First Series, price 4s. 6d., may still be had. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LoNGMAN, and Ropeets. 


This day is published, price 6s, 6d., 


The News: Banker’s Journal, 


Insurance, Mining, Railway, and Joint Stock 
Company's Review. A Journa' specially identified with 
the educated, the wealthy, and the ** well-to-do” sections 
of society, ‘ The Leiters of Junius,” on all the exciting 
Topies of the day, are producing a profound sensation. 
Tey are read by every educated man in the country, 
and appear regularly every week in “ The News.” 

From the Critic, Feb. 25th, 1860. 

‘The Leading Insurance Journal, ‘The News,” has 
recently trebied its size. Nothing can be more satis- 
factory than the reason given for the change. It wil! not, 
says the announcement in the editoria! columns, have 
escaped the notice of our friends that, for some months. 


very frequentiy more than one-half of the entire journal | 


has been oecu-ied with arvertisements. These have 
encroached too much upon the space which is due ts 
Miterary and origina! con!ributions. Hence the enlarge- 
men’, in connection with which* Che News ’ will add to its 
Insurance matter, Mining, Banking, Raiiway, and General 
Commercial information !” 

Pub ishing Office of “The News,” (price 4d.) 3, Brydges- 


Street, Strand. W.C. 
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| same plan as the “London Directory,” and accompanied | 
| by a Map of the District, on the scale of the Ordnance | 
| Maps. Price 20s. } 
| Ketry and Co., 18 to 22, Old Boswell-court, St. Clement's, 
| Strand. 
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ls. 6d.; Montesquieu Grandeur et Décadence de 
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; — =. . : | Chapsal’s French Grammar and Exercises, 1s. 6d. each; 
Now ready, Fep. 8vo, 16 pages, price 2d. | Louis XIV., 2s. 6.; Chapsal’s Models of French Litera- 

et weak + *, s | ture, Prose, 3s.; Poetry, 3s. ; Cesar, with Latin Not 

Popular Education : What it is, | 10?" - a, 


Horace, with Latin Notes, Is. 6d. ; 
AND WHAT IT IS NOT. By M. A. B. Re-/ With Latin Notes, 2s.; Homer's Iliad, 3s., &., &¢. 
printed from the ** Friend of the People.” | 


All 12mo size, and strongly bound in boards. 
London; Bet & Daxpy, 186, Fieet-street. Brighton: Ww.) i 
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